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Gifts for Men in the Service 


SERVICEMEN’S TRIPLE MEDAL, enamelled, including the Miraculous, Scapular and 
St. Christopher emblems, all sterling silver, on 24-inch chain. (Includes plate for 
name and number) 6500. $3.00 


MIRACULOUS MEDAL (oval in shape) on 24-inch chain, all sterling silver. 7655. $2.50 
SHIELD-SHAPED MIRACULOUS MEDAL, sterling silver, on 24-inch chain. 7644. $2.00 
COMBINATION OUR LADY AND SAINT CHRISTOPHER MEDAL for soldiers 


and sailors, with sterling silver chain. 7461. 


BLACK COCTINE ROSARIES, with case 


LADIES’ EVERBRITE ROSARIES, topaz or blue. $3.00 
Ladies’ Sterling Silver MIRACULOUS MEDAL AND CHAIN. 3457. $1.50 
MIRACULOUS MEDAL PENDANT in blue glass, with chain $2.00 


Order from: 


THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Religious Articles Department Graymoor, Garrison, 





Spend a Vacation or Week-end at Graymoor 








For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to: Sr. M. Francis, S. A.. Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I wiil not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BriGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LaMp.—Isaias Lxu, 1. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of THe Lamp is One 
Dollar per year or twenty-five dollars for life. Single 
copies, ten cents. Subscribers who do not receive the 
magazine regularly should at once inform us. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Do not fail to notify us 
promptly if at any time you Change Your Address. Be 
sure to give old address as well as the new. This is 
most important. 


DUPLICATE COPIES—We beg to be notified in 
every instance where a Subscriber receives Two copies 
while only subscribing for one. 


REMITTANCES should be sent by post office or 
express money order, bank draft or registered letter. 
Please be careful to state what the money you send is 
for; whether it is a Renewal, a New Subscription, or a 
donation of some sort. 


MANUSCRIPTS—We accept no responsibility for 
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HRIST is 


kind no other words express as much as these. 


risen” —in the history of human- 

He who died for us on the tree has conquered 
death, and with death, sin and suffering. Calvary suf- 
ficed to wipe away the burden of our guilt, but the 
empty tomb gives evidence of our rise to glory in Christ 
our Saviour. To the Apostles and the stricken women 
an angelic messenger made known 
that Jesus had not forgotten His 


“He is Risen!” 


od 


could not stifle their joyful affirmation of the fact that 
Nazareth was truly all-powerful. Thougl 
their cries might fall on deaf ears in Jerusalem, so cer- 
tain were they of the fact of the Resurrection that they 
dared to die to bring the world to the feet of the Riser 


Jesus of 


One. 
Christ's victory over death and suffering was not a 
merely personal one. As head oi 
the human race He satisfied God’s 





promise, that He had sealed and 
verified His mission His tri- 
umph over death. Desolation and 
despair took flight from the faith- 
ful companions of Jesus when the 
full truth of this 
pressed itself upon their simple 


by 


message im- 


minds. Something that had never 
happened before in history had 
taken place—one put to death had 


Easter Earth 


A mystic light is glowing 
Upon the templed hills, 

While through the waking morning 
The breath of daffodils 

Is lifting through the shadows, 
That tremble in the glen, 

As angel hosts are singing 


justice on Calvary; as our repres- 
entative He triumphs the 
shadow of death and corruption 
We, too, can rise with Him 
will, if only 


over 


and 
we live and die with 
Him. The waters of Baptism have 
buried us to our heritage of servi- 
tude to Satan; we live, now not by 
our own power, but with Christ 
and in Christ. His triumph over sin 


come back to life, one who had “a aoe : makes it possible for us to rise 
p 4 e That joy is born again. ; +e 

taught in the name of the God again even if we have betraved 

Jehovah had proved the most dif- Him. To us are the rivers of 


ficult of His claims—that He was 

truly divine, and over Him death 

could never hold 
“Christ is risen” 


dominion. 
the power of 
this phrase made heroes out of a 


The lilies in the garden 
Are gemmed with ghostly dew, 

While from the misty meadows 
The skylarks soar anew 

With minstrelsy of rapture, 
That tells the lilac bloom 


grace that flow from Calvary di- 
rected; washed from the stains of 
actual sin through the © sacra- 
mental of Penance we 
can rise again and again to life 


channels 


handful of poor and lowly fisher- “ erect te = ag b with Him. 3ut true love for 

as vanishe rom the tomb. . : os - 
men. In the strength that came Christ on Calvary—love proven 
from those words, sealed more through sacrifice — should make 


fully by the appearance of Christ 
once more among them, they set 
out to win a world to the truth. 
Death no longer held any fears for 
them—with Christ they could rise 
above it. He had Himself shown 
the unique witness to the life that 
endures for all eternity in the 
presence of the Father. To die, 





Although three bloody crosses 
Stand stark against the sky, 
There is no bitter weeping, 
There is no anguished cry, 
For lo! the thorns are roses, 
While grass and trees and wheat 
Are hymning Christ, arisen, 
And kneeling at His feet. 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 


sin something alien to our natures 
as members of the Mystical Christ, 
the Catholic Church. 

“Christ is risen”’—in His Mys- 
tical Body, which is the Catholic 
Church, Christ lives on earth even 
now. Each member of that Body 
shares the life, the sufferings and 
death of Christ. The trials and 








to be at one with Him forever, this 

was a consummation that each of 

the eleven desired along with Saint Paul, whom the 
risen Christ in person selected for the fold. 

“Christ is risen’—the message was not for the little 
band of disciples and holy women only, but for all who 
would hear the name of Christ in every age. Fear 
struck the pagan executioners of the Master as they 
heard it, and hatred the hearts of His countrymen. But 
try as they might, they could not shake the faith of 
those who had seen the risen Lord. Those were chosen 
instruments, and persecution, animosity and brute force 


tribulations that go with earthly 

living are part and parcel of the 
heritage of Calvary; the jovs and consolations that 
come with incorporation into Christ makes these trials 
endurable. For the day will come when those who have 
been faithful will see the glory of the Risen Christ, en- 
throned at the right hand of the Father, the seal and 
sanction of their faith, the fulfilment of all their hopes, 
the source and fountain of their eternal life. Not until 
that glorious day will the full glory enshrined in the 
triumphant words “Christ is risen” enrapture the hearts 
and souls of humankind. 
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The Clinch is Chriat 


By Reverend Bede MacEachen, S.A. 


Cy 


COMMON sight that meets the eye of every 
A traveler of the stormy north Atlantic in winter 

is the floating mountain range of Arctic ice. 
Since our entry into the European War many boys who, 
perhaps, spent a dream-like youth along the banks of 
the majestic Hudson have seen that sight off the coast 
of Newfoundland or, perchance, occasionally off the 
shores of Ireland. I wonder how many were enthralled 
by those massive piles of ice and snow that shimmer 
in the sunlight of a winter’s day. Out of the cold, 
clear water rise rugged mounds of ice, stained here 
and there with dark spots, splotches of clay and pieces 
of driftwood. Below the surface there is neither spot 
nor crag; and three-fourths of that iceberg is hid from 
view. 

The Catholic Church is like that iceberg. It is too 
big to be seen all at once. It, too, shows only one 
aspect of its being upon the surface of this world’s life. 
That is why so many people miss the Church. What 
meets their eye looks so much like its setting; the 
Church appears so human; her garments resemble 
those of the world; her members seem so ordinary. 
“Surely it is not divine,” they say. “It cannot be, for 
it is so evidently human.” Because people refuse to 
look just a little closer the greatest surprise that can be- 
fall the human mind, the serenest joy that the human 
heart can hold escapes them. The Church is not only 
what appears on the surface. It is that, and more. 

If we consider our own nature for a moment, it will 
help us to grasp more firmly the true concept of the 
Church. There are two distinct parts in your nature. 
You are a soul, and you are a body; yet you are one. 
Now, your soul cannot be seen, nor touched, nor 
weighed. Yet it is real; it gives life to the body. In 
its citadel resides your intellect, the searchlight of 
man, and your will, the helmsman of your soul and 
body. Of course, it cannot be denied that your body 
is part of yourself, a very real part, indeed. But it 
is not you; you are it and more. 

In a similar way, the Church is not only what ap- 
pears to the eye; it is that, and more. However, what 
appears to the eye is a genuine part of the Church. 
But, just as in examining man we must go beyond the 
body, so also in looking upon the Church, one must 
go beyond the visible aspect of its nature. 

First, however, let us begin with the visible. Truth 
has a way of standing out against error. When a truth 
is denied, it stands out like virgin snow against a 
barren mountainside. At one time it was denied that 


the Church was a visible organism. That denial served 
to throw light on the truth. To deny that men and 
women all over the world are united visibly under one 
supreme head would be folly. The visible Church is 
quite real. It is out there, living, pulsating, inviting. 
It is ruled by its Chief Shepherd, who stands in the 
place of the Divine Founder of this holy Society, and 
yet forming with Him one only Head. This vast sheep- 
fold is marked off in orderly fashion into hundreds of 
smaller pastures, each with its own Bishop or Shep- 
herd. Each of these, again, is divided into many 
parishes, each having its own pastor. Thus the great 
sheepfold of the Church visible is cared for and pro- 
tected. 

It is not an accident of history that the Catholic 
Church meets with the same objections and difficulties 
that her Divine Founder, Jesus Christ, met with. The 
same class of persons who denied that He was human 
deny that the Church, the Kingdom whose foundation 
He came on earth to lay, is visible. Christ spent the 
first part of His public ministry—almost the whole of 
it, for that matter—proving to men that He was truly 
the Son of Man. The Church relives those days of 
Christ’s, frequently. Whenever men deny that Christ 
founded a visible society on earth, they shut their eyes 
to facts as stubborn as the earth’s new life in Spring. 
“Come and see, feel and touch,” says the Church to 
these doubting Thomases. 

And when men tire of denying Christ’s humanity, 
they deny His divinity. So also with regard to His 
Church. “Granted,” they say, “that this visible society 
is real and actual. But it is not divine!” An examina- 
tion of the evidence will dissolve that negation. The 
Church is divine in its origin, for its author is Christ, 
the Son of God. The Church is divine in its life, for 
its life-blood is the Grace of Christ, which flows from 
seven fountains as from seven portals of Heaven. The 
Church is divine in her authority, which Christ con- 
ferred directly upon Peter and his successors. The 
Church is divine in its mission, which is the honor and 
glory of God and the salvation of mankind. Men 
come into the Church as sinners, and it is God’s intent 
that they should go out of this world as saints. 

And that brings us to another phase of the Church. 
It has been asserted that the Church is composed 
exclusively of the predestined; that is to say, the 
Church is for the “Saved” only. On the contrary, the 
truth is that the Church is a Society in which sinners 
are being sanctified, that is, being prepared to enjoy 
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God’s presence for eternity. Christ did not teach that 
all who were invited to the Great Feast would gain 
entrance to the Banquet. Neither does His Church. 
Did not Christ forewarn us about the presence of the 
good and the bad within the earthly phase of His 
Kingdom in the parable of the Cockle and the Wheat? 
Did He not admonish us about the nature of the soil 
into which the seed must fall in the parable of the 
Sower? These truths contain two sobering lessons 
for us all: first, our eternal salvation is not guaranteed 
by the fact that we belong to the Catholic Church. 
“Watch and pray: lest you enter into temptation,” says 
the Master. ‘Work out your salvation in fear and 
trembling,” counsels the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Secondly, to be a Catholic and to be a saint are not 
the same thing. But to be a saint is to be a perfect 
Catholic. There is only one standard of perfection in 
the Church: that standard is Christ. He has com- 
manded us to imitate Him. Every one is to be meas- 
ured by that standard. It is a paradox among the 
saints that the closer they are to Christ, the more 
keenly do they realize how far they are from Him. 
Complacency is still the biggest obstacle to progress. 

Since the Church is a living organism, there is no 
standing still in her ranks. God is to be possessed 
by us on earth only through a continuous searching. He 
seems to evade our grasp just as the horizon retires 
before its pursuer—and that even while He is present 
in our soul by Grace! That search for God demands 
much sacrifice. Indeed, it demands the sacrifice of 
all that we have and are. For we can never possess 
God as He desires us to possess Him until we possess 
naught else but Him. For He is the Pearl of great 
price. He is the Treasure hidden in the field. 

The Church is all this, and more. For this is only 
a beginning. 

Finally, the Church is really Christ, Christ living in 
the world through the humanity of countless children 
of Adam who become children of God through Mary, 
Mother of the redeemed and the regenerated. In the 
words of Robert Hugh Benson: 


“For I see through her eyes, the Eyes of God to 
shine, and through her lips I hear His words. In each 
of her hands as she raises them to bless, I see the 


wounds that dripped on Calvary, and her feet upon 
her Altar stairs are signed with the same marks as 
those which the Magdalene kissed. As she comforts 
me in the confessional I hear the voice that bade the 
sinner go and sin no more; and as she rebukes or 
pierces me with blame I shrink aside trembling with 
those who went out one by one, beginning with the 
eldest, till Jesus and the penitent were left alone. As 
she cries her invitation through the world I hear the 
same ringing claim as that which called, ‘Come unto 
me and find rest to your souls’; as she drives those 
who profess to serve her from her services I see the 
same flame of wrath that scourged the changers of 
money from the temple courts. 

“As I watch her in the midst of her people, ap- 
plauded by the mob shouting always for the rising 
sun, I see the palm branches about her head, and the 
City and Kingdom of God, it would seem, scarcely a 
stone’s throw away, yet across the valley of the Kedron 
and the garden of Gethsemane; and as I watched her 
pelted with mud, spurned, spat at and disgraced, I read 
in her eyes the message that we should weep not for 
her but for ourselves and for our children, since she is 
immortal and we but mortal after all. As I look on 
her white body, dead and drained of blood, I smell 
once more the odor of the ointments and the trampled 
grass of that garden near to the place where He was 
crucified, and hear the tramp of the soldiers who came 
to seal the stone and set the watch. And, at last, as 
I see her moving once more in the dawn light of each 
new day, or in the revelation of evening, as the sun 
of this or that dynasty rises and sets, I understand 
that He who was dead has come forth once more with 
healing in His wings, to comfort those that mourn and 
to bind up the broken-hearted; and that His coming is 
not with observation, but in the depth of night as His 
enemies slept and His lovers woke for sorrow. 

“Yet even as I see this I understand that Easter is 
but Bethlehem once again; that the cycle runs round 
again to its beginning and that the conflict is all to fight 
again; for they will not be persuaded, though One 
rises daily from the dead.” 


—Christ in the Church, by Robert Hugh 
Benson, pp. 229-31. 





Direct all communications to: 
Seminary, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Come, Follow Me! 


HE call to the apostolic ministry is reserved for zealous souls. If Our Saviour asks a chosen 
follower to seek perfection in the religious priesthood, He is offering a gift beyond compare, 
with consequences that continue for all eternity. Those who feel that Christ is calling them 

are asked to write for advice as to following in the path that leads to the Atonement priesthood. 
Good health, good will, and the desire to serve Christ are requisites. 

Candidates for the lay Brotherhood—between the ages of sixteen and thirty—are also urged 
to correspond with the Registrar for information about the Brothers’ work and life. 
Rev. Father Theophane Murphy, S. A., St. John’s Atonement 
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houghts After Yalta 


key to the character of Pilate, were one needed, 
is offered in the brief but vivid picture provided 
by the Evangelist as the Roman Procurator 
washed his hands at the trial of Christ. He was sure 
that Christ was guiltless, he had offered perfunctory 
intercession for Him, now he yields to the demands of 
brute force. Pilate’s own hardened conscience is molli- 
fied by an external action, signifying nothing in reality. 

With all due respect to the great leaders of mankind 
and to those orators and journalists who have boldly 
proclaimed our allegiance to the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter as a basis for just and lasting peace, we 
cannot escape the shadow of Pilate in the affairs of 
the world today. The case of Poland simply will not 
let the spectre die. Great Britain and America have 
shut their eyes to justice in the disposition of an heroic 
country, the very one most bitterly afflicted in the cur- 
rent war. Britain’s reason for entering the war, enun- 
ciated by her own Prime Minister not long ago, was to 
preserve the integrity of Poland. American enthusi- 
asm in resisting her European enemies was swelled by 
vivid accounts of Nazi viciousness against a liberty- 
loving people. The peoples of both countries gave val- 
iantly to the war effort because of what the case of 
Poland symbolized—the destruction of the weak by the 
strong if the fury of Nazism remained unchecked. And 
Nazism was looked upon as only one of the two de- 
structive forces of absolutism in the world today. (Po- 
land’s mortal wounds were not inflicted on her by Nazis 
alone, try as some columnists may to stifle the truth. 
Their own strong words of a few years back can be too 
easily quoted. ) 

The agreement reached by the three great world 
powers at Yalta about the future of Poland came as a 
shock to all who were sincerely interested in human 
rights and liberties. A free people who had sacrificed 
more than any other nation in the world for the de- 
fense of democratic principles were selected for divi- 
sion between an atheistic dictatorship and a hand-picked 
quisling government. Of the two provisions, the last 
is more inglorious than the first, although even that vio- 
lated every sense of justice and decency. The people 
of Poland—or those who remain after the barbaric 
cruelties inflicted upon them by Nazis and Soviets 
alike—are expected to be grateful at the possibility of 
annexing lands that are not theirs by right of heritage 
or culture, as a partial compensation for the wrongs 
perpetrated on them, and at the hands of those whom 
they called friends. All this, of course, under the ad- 
ministration of a puppet government (subject to re- 
organization, in theory, but without any danger of los- 
ing its core of foreign-sponsored intriguers who share 





none of the glories of the Polish character) chosen 
without deference to the Polish patriots in exile. Those 
who have known none of the brunt of the suffering, 
who have not known starvation and flogging, who lived 
comfortably while Poland bled, are now to govern a 
noble people. But this is not the last insult—the social, 
religious and educational aims of individuals in this 
Lublin government are at complete odds with Poland’s 
Catholic and democratic background. Was any other 
nation ever sold into slavery so glibly ? 

To refuse to comment, especially when secular jour- 
nals are heaping trumped-up charges on Poland’s peo- 
ple and Poland’s leaders, on—without any vestige of 
shame—Poland’s valiant exile armies, would be to play 
the role of Pilate. We cannot wash our hands of the 
our fellowmen, least of all those who 
gave the world a lesson in heroism and determination 
in the face of the greatest odds. Nor can any Catholic 
feel that he is free to join in the forces of the new 
hatred that is being stirred up against a people who 
asked only for justice from those who claimed to sup- 
port them. Protestation by every legitimate means is 
not only a right, but an obligation. 


sufferings of 


There are those in high places who have gone so far 
as to say there was nothing unjust about the dismem- 
berment and subjugation of part of Polish territory. 
They protest they were motivated by a deep sense of 
justice, colored only a trifle by necessary compromise 
with a fellow ally. Their fine words have been adopted 
by newsorgans and radio commentators, in the hope 
that the conscience of a nation might be palliated, its 
feeling of protest successfully thwarted with smooth but 
deceptive language. Added to this, constant reference 
to the Polish government in exile as a “faction,” insin- 
uations as to autocratic leanings on the part of former 
Polish leaders, suggestions that the past of Poland was 
crippled by ecclesiasticism or outright servility to the 
Catholic Church, and loud praise for the membership 
of the Soviet-directed “government” now installed in 
Warsaw, serve to embellish the outward forms of hand- 
washing. And we are invited to follow suit. 

Unless we make known our stand against the con- 
demnation of Poland, with all its outward trappings 
that are intended to exonerate Poland’s allies from guilt, 
we will share the guilt of Pijaie.. Nor will-our con- 
sciences rest when once the deed has been consum- 
mated—for the fate of Polani may. well.await a dozen 
other countries freed from Nazi invasion. ‘The pattern 
has taken shape—it :s up to those interested .in the 
truth of words and promises to make it ‘known that.they 
will never agree. 












HEN Corporal Francis 

\X/ Ledwidge was killed be- 

fore the Hindenberg Line 
in July, 1917, Ireland lost the most 
promising poet of this or any other 
generation. His loss to the world 
of English letters has been great; 
to the world of Anglo-Irish litera- 
ture it has been tragic, for he wen: 
down in the flower of his manhood 
and the budding springtime of his 
surely ripening genius. ‘Let others 
remember that when he died, a 
poet was not transfigured, but 
killed,” wrote John Drinkwater, the 
author of Abraham Lincoln. “His 
poetry was not magnified, but 
blasted in its very first flowering. 
He was cultivating his growing 
lyrical gift with tranquil delibera- 
tion to exquisite ends, and nothing 
is clearer than that when he died 
he had but begun to do his work.’ 
That terrible and prolonged holo- 
caust that robbed America of Joyce 
Kilmer took from Ireland a poet 
towards whose advent the lovers of 
Eire had been looking for so long. 
But scarcely had he begun to sing 
when death struck him dumb for 
ever. 

Francis Ledwidge was born at 
Slane, in County Meath, the spot 
where St. Patrick kindled his first 
Paschal fire in pagan Ireland one 
thousand five hundred years ago. 
He summed up the tradition of the 
Ledwidge stock for us in a phrase: 
“TI come of a family who were ever 
soldiers and poets.” Of him, more 
than of Wordsworth even, it could 
be said that the fields were his 
study, Nature was his book. There 
is nothing of hookisliness in Led- 
widge’s work, no borrowed thoughts, 
no echo of otlier men’s phrases. In 
all that he wrote he was as fresh 
and unspoilec as any spring mom 
along his own beloved Boyne. 
Though he came of peasant stock 


ed 


and worked as a road-laborer for 
the Meath County Council there 
was nothing boorish about him. 
Katherine Tynan, the poetess, in 
whom he often confided said, 
“There was nothing of him peasant; 
not his graceful handwriting; his 
lovely and distinguished choice of 
words; his delicate color-sense; his 
music; his mind; himself — they 
were all gentle.” He was be- 
friended and encouraged by Lord 
Dunsany, to whom he showed some 
of his verses, and who instantly 
recognized in him not mere talent, 
but genius. It was this Maecenas 
who published the young poet’s 
verses after his death through the 
firm of Herbert Jenkins, London. 

What strikes us most about the 
poetry of Ledwidge is his power of 
evoking feelings and images 
through a choice selection of the 
simplest words. In this he reminds 
us of no one more closely than 
Paul Verlaine. Ledwidge had pos- 
sibly never heard of the French 
Symbolists, yet he had an instinct 
for the mot juste which they would 
have envied. In almost every 
verse of his you will find “the 
charm of all the Muses flowering in 
a lonely word.” It is a power that 
came to him through close and 
intense observation of nature so that 
he makes you see whatever he has 
seen and noted by the sheer vivid- 
ness of his vision. Thus, when he 
says that “‘the meadows lean one 
way” or that “the briars make semi- 
circles in the way,” or when he 
speaks of “a little sparkling star 
drowned in the lavender of eve- 
ning sea,” you behold these things 
in dreams more vividly than ever 
in your waking hours. That is the 
supreme test of a poet. 

Unlike Kilmer, Ledwidge was 
not a convert but was born a Catho- 
lic. In the Irish poet’s work there 


The Joyce Kilmer of Ireland 


By Liam Brophy, 8. Ph. 


is no direct religious propaganda. 
He never preached, but the beauty 
of his poetry, like the beauty of a 
flower or a bird-song, magnified the 
Lord by the very glory of its be- 
ing. Now and then the beauty of 
his religion colors his verse as when 
he tells us that in the twilight 
“Night tells her rosary of stars” or 
that the soft rain falls upon the 
plain like holy water or “like tears 
of angel’s pity.” And of all who 
loved him he asked: “Sometimes 
remember me with folded hands.” 

Like the Symbolists again Led- 
widge had an exquisite sense of the 
music of words. De la musique 
avant toute chose, Verlaine had 
cried; he would have loved this 
poet whose heart was so rich with 
melodies and all the _ linked-up 
memories that they bring. No 
nuance of word or color ever caught 
the atmosphere of an Irish twilight 


better than Ledwidge. Witness 

such lines as— 

“Within the oak a throb of pigeon 
wings 

Fell silent, and grey twilight hushed 
the fold, 

And _ spiders’ hammocks swung. on 
half-oped things 

That shook like foreigners upon our 
cold. 

A gypsy lit a fire and made a sound 

Of moving tins, and from an oblong 
moon 

The river seemed to gush across the 
ground 

To the cracked metre of a marching 
tune.” 
That is from the Twilight in 


Middle March. In Music on Water 

we have these memorable lines— 

“In the red West the twisted moon 
is low, 

And on the bubbles there are half-lit 
stars: 

Music and twilight: and the deep blue 
flow 
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Of water: and the watching fire of 
Mars: 

The deep fish slipping thro’ the moon- 

it bars 


Make Death a thing of sweet dreams.” 


Even though Ledwidge was 
caught up in the maelstrom of war 
he carried his world of dreams with 
him. Whether he wrote in Eng- 
land, Serbia, Greece or France he 
lived in his inner world of quiet 
dreams and memories. Amid the 
clamor of a war camp in Greece he 
could write such a perfect poem- 
picture as this: 

“As I was climbing Mor 
From the lake, 


I met the herons coming down 


Ardan 
shore of Sheelan 


Before the water’s wake. 


were their flight 
herons go 


And they talking in 
Of dreamy ways the 
When all the hills are withered up 
Nor any waters flow.” 

And while he was in a hospital 
in Egypt he could write of Ireland 
in the tradition of all the old Gaelic 
poets : 

“I called you by sweet names by wood 
and linn, 
You 


Vas new 


answered not because my voice 
And you were listening to the hounds 
of Finn 


And the long hosts of Hugh. 


And then I left you, wandering the war 

Armed with will, from distant goal te 
goal, 

To find you at the last free as of yore, 


Or die to save your soul.” 


The old Irish poets had often 
written of Ireland, addressing her 
under such names as Eire, Kathleen 
Ni h-Ualacain or as the Sean Bhean 
Bhoct. When the Irish poets 
Pearse, Plunkett and MacDonagh 
had been executed after the rebel- 
lion of 1916 Ledwidge wrote the 
following beautiful lament for them, 
using the old internal rhyme system 
of the Irish: 


“IT heard the Poor Old Woman say: 
‘At break of day the fowler came, 


And took my blackbirds from their 
songs 

Who loved me well thro’ shame and 
blame. 


No more from lovely distances 
Their shall mile by 
mile, 


songs bless me 
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Nor to white Ashbourne call me down 
To wear my crown another while. 

But in the lonely hush of eve 
Weeping I grieve the silent hills’ 
I heard the Poor Old 


In Derry of the little 


Woman say 
hills.” 


There is a note of Heimweh in 
nearly all his poems written near 
the end of his life. In that, too, he 
was thoroughly Irish. In the very 
last letter he wrote he said: “I am 
homesick; it is terrible to be always 
homesick.” Wherever he wandered 
the hills of home were in his mind. 
With bombs bursting around him in 
the trenches he wrote the beautiful 
poem entitled Home: 


“A burst of sudden wings at dawn, 


Faint voices in a dreamy noon, 
Evenings of mists and murmurings, 


And nights with rainbows of the moon 


And through these things a wood-way 
dim, 

And waters dim, and slow sheep seen 

On uphill paths that wind away 

sounds and harvest 


Through summer 


green. 
This is the song a robin sang 
This broken 
It was about the little fields 
That call across the world to me.” 


morning on a tree, 


But perhaps the most beautiful 
poem he wrote in the midst of 
war’s carnage was that entited My 
Mother. I dare claim that it is love- 
lier than Heine’s An meine Mutter 
or Pascoli’s La voce, beautiful 
though these poems be. No son, I 
think, ever wrote more tenderly 
than this: 


“God made my mother on an April day 

From sorrow and the mist along the 
sea, 

Lost 
ocean spray, 

And _ the 


jealously. 


birds’ and wanderers songs and 


moon loved her wandering 


Beside the ocean’s din she combed her 


hair, 

Singing the nocturne of the passing 
ships, 

Before her earthly lover found her 
there 


And kissed away the music from her 
lips. 

She came unto the hills and saw the 
change 

That brings the swallow and the geese 

in turns. 
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But there was not a grief she deemed 
strange, 

For there was that in her which always 
mourns. 

Kind heart she had for all on hill or 
wave 

Whose hopes grew wings like ants to 
fly away. 


I bless the God Who such a mother 
gave 

This poor bird-hearted singer of a 
day.” 


Of old the Romans used the 
same word for the poet and prophet, 
vates. Ledwidge was a true vates 
for he saw the time of his death 
approach and foretold it in many 
sad - sweet lines such as: 


“Old Mother Earth for me already 
grieves, 

Her morns wake weeping and her 
noons are dim, 


Silence has left her woods, and all the 
leaves 
Dance in the windy shadows of the rim 
Of the dull lake thro’ which I 
must pass 
To my dark bridal bed 
in the 
dead.” 
That note of prophecy grew 
poignantly clear in his last poem 
entitled The Lanawn Shee (The 
Fairy Lover) written a few days 
before his death. The poem tells 
how the girl he had loved, and who 
had died in 1915, appeared to him, 
and that he knew all his wanderings 
and all his songs must cease. He 
had unconsciously written his own 
epitaph years before in his only 
ambitiously long poem entitled A 
Dream of Artemis: 


“IT have not loved on earth the strife 


soon 


Down hollow chambers of the 


for gold, 
Nor the great 
mortal man, 
3ut all that struggles upward to be- 
hold 


name that makes im- 


What still is left of beauty undis- 
graced.... 
These things a god might love, and 


stooping bless 
With benedictions of eternal song.” 

For all who seek a haven of quiet 
and beauty in a world that is grow- 
ing increasingly blatant in its vul- 
garity the poetry of Ledwidge of- 
fers a haven as calm as Prospero’s 
Island, and as full of music and en- 
chantment. 





Ten Years on the Air 


By Reverend Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 


PRIL 29, 1945, marks the completion of ten 

years of weekly radio programs sponsored by 

the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement. In 
radio a ten year period is no modest span, for the radio 
industry celebrated its first quarter century of regu- 
larly scheduled broadcasting only last year. The Ave 
Maria Hour was not a pioneer in the field of religious 
radio, for that matter; there are religious programs on 
the air that antedate it by several years. One of them, 
the Catholic Hour, observed last month the completion 
of fifteen years of regular weekly broadcasts to the na- 
tion. But the Ave Maria Hour at the time of its in- 
ception was unique—it sharply deviated from the nor- 
mal manner of presenting religious truth and pioneered 
in the field of dramatization. The lives of the saints 
and heroes of the Catholic Faith provided it with ma- 
terial sufficient for over 520 broadcasts, and yet the 
font is hardly tapped. The endless list of those who 
lived and died for Christ will never be exhausted, and 
from each of them the world can learn a lesson. 

On April 29, 1945, a hundred and fifty stations in 
every part of the United States will carry the story of 
Saint Mary of Egypt, a sinner who was blessed with 
light, and who never once after her conversion lapsed 
from love of Jesus. Her story is dramatic indeed, but 
in it the whole plan of Christ for man’s redemption is 
portrayed in a fashion that human hearts can under- 
stand. How many will take courage from learning of 
Mary’s example, the Friars at Graymoor will never 
know. Nor need they know, for ten years of radio 
activity has given them proof that every program has 
done some soul some good—and that in itself has justi- 
fied the maintenance of the Ave Maria Hour. The 
selection of Saint Mary’s life as the theme of the anni- 
versary broadcast, apart from its spiritual significance 
there are a thousand other saints whose life followed 
the same pattern of sin and repentance—is based on 
the fact that her story provided the material for the 
very first dramatization of ten years ago. 

The story of how the newest religious congregation 
of the Catholic Church in the United States became in 
a decade outstanding in the field of religious radio has 
in itself manifestations of the supernatural. In 1935 
there were but thirteen Friar Priests of the Atone- 
ment, each of whom had a definite assignment, with 
more than enough work to do. Yet, in the mind of 
one of them, Father Anselm, S. A., Father Director of 
Saint Christopher’s Inn, a realization of the power of 


the radio as a means of spreading the message of the 
Catholic faith directly into the homes of men and 
women everywhere took shape and grew. His first in- 
tention was to broadcast the weekly Novena devotions 
in honor of Our Lady, hoping that through the radio 
some notion of her power and love might become in- 
stilled even in the hearts of non-Catholics. His hopes 
were encouraged by the Father Founder of the Society, 
Father Paul James Francis, S. A., whose blessing made 
it possible for Father Anselm to bring his dream to 
reality. 

But here the story takes a turn that lifts it far above 
the ordinary. Father Anselm could find no radio sta- 
tion enthusiastic about a weekly Novena program, ex- 
cept as a commercial investment on their part. As their 
listening audiences were of many faiths, the suspicion 
that many who tuned in the program would shut it off 
with a deft twist of the dial, particularly if they were 
not of the Catholic faith, remained uppermost in their 
minds. It was at the suggestion of a non-Catholic lay- 
man that Father Anselm’s thoughts turned towards a 
program that would be definitely religious but different 
from the usual sermon and prayer type of program 
then quite general. The thought that in the Catholic 
Church there were millions who knew little about the 
examples of the saints, and that outside her fold saints 
seemed purely legendary figures, prompted Father An- 
selm to marshal his forces along a different line. A 
script narrating the stirring story of Saint Mary of 
Egypt was presented to a program director in a New 
York City station, and he was more than willing to 
take a chance with such a beautiful theme. The Ave 
Maria Hour, named in honor of the Mother of God, 
and witnessing to the eternal truths exemplified in the 
life of her Divine Son, came into being on the after- 
noon of April 28, 1935, in the studios of Station WOR, 
New York. 

The very first program had results that made Father 
Anselm’s fondest hopes a spur to greater achievements. 
Many listened in out of curiosity, and were carried 
away by the deep significance of the drama. Letters 
from those who heard the first program proved that 
the lives of the saints would provide food for reflec- 
tion for some who had never seriously considered re- 
ligious truths before in their lives. Non-Catholics were 
as enthusiastic in their praise of the presentation as 
were Catholics. Father Anselm learned that this novel 
means of bringing home to men aspects of the teach- 
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ings of Christ, manifest as they were in the life of this 
humble saint, was truly in full conformity with the 
primary work of the Friars of the Atonement—“to 
reconcile sinners to Jesus Christ through the Precious 
Blood of the Atonement.” Proof, if tangible evidence 
was needed, came to him in letters from souls who had 
been led to definite good resolutions through hearing 


The work of the next two directors was to maintain 
the high artistic standards of the Ave Maria Hour and 
to expand it as much as possible in those areas of the 
country in which its influence had not been felt. Nor 
was their work easy, for besides constant attention to 
the details of the weekly “live” broadcast they had to 
be attentive to the schedule of the transcribed pro- 


the story of the conversion of Mary of Egypt from a 


life of sin, 

The success of the first 
program ensured the Ave 
Maria Hour of continu- 
ance on the radio. If the 
achievement of that dram- 
atization could be lived up 
to, there was no question 
as to enthusiasm for 
the program even among 
those who judged radio by 
purely commercial stand- 
ards. Consequently, 
Father Anselm set to 
work in planning a full 
series of lives of the saints 
to be broadcast weekly in 
a definite sequence. Dur- 
ing the first summer—as 
was to be expected from 
Franciscans—the lives of 
Francis, Anthony and 
Clare were presented to 
an ever-swelling radio 
audience. At Christmas, 
in response to many re- 
quests, the story of Saint 
Mary of Egypt was retold 
to indicate the full mean- 
ing of the message of the 
3ethlehem-— 
“Peace on earth” to the 
souls of men through the 
coming of Jesus Christ 


angels of 


In the meantime, be- 
cause those who knew the 
Friars of the Atonement 
by personal association or 


grams as well. 








A TRIBUTE OF APPRECIATION FOR 
WORK WELL DONE 





The tenth anniversary program of the Ave 
Maria Hour provides the opportunity for the 
Father Director to thank all who have co- 
operated in the actual production of the dra- 
matizations, their transcription and delivery to 
the various stations over which they are heard. 
First and foremost of the lay assistants whose 
work has been of great help to the Friars of the 
Atonement is Donald Peterson, who supervises 
the actual dramatic portrayal on the weekly 
programs. Mr. Peterson has been connected 
with the Friars in this capacity for ten years 
and to him Father Andrew gives much of the 
credit for the high artistic standards of the 
broadcasts. George Shackley, well known for 
his accomplishments in radio work, has di- 
rected the musical part of the program excep- 
tionally well. Also associated with the Ave 
Maria Hour for the past ten years has been 
Peter Frutchey, who is in charge of recording 
the programs. James Judge, a tertiary of the 
Society of the Atonement, has handled the 
publicity details in cooperation with the Father 
Director for the greatest part of this period. 
Brother Philip, T. S. A., has been in charge of 
shipping records of the programs to the sta- 
tions that carry it on a sustaining basis. To 
these and to the various script writers, actors, 
station operators and program directors, Father 
Andrew expresses his thanks and the apprecia- 
tion of all the great family of Ave Marie 
Hout listeners. 








As from each broadcast only a certain 


number of recordings can 
be made, it follows that 
the schedule of dramatiza- 
tions varies from station 
to station. Thus the di- 
rector of the Ave Maria 
Hour must keep in mind 
the different titles being 
used at certain points 
throughout the country 
and provide whatever pub- 
licity matter is needed in 
connection with each. Oc- 
casionally mistakes were 
made, as was bound to 
happen, but even these 
were blessings in disguise, 
serving to prevent future 
errors in reference to sta- 
tion schedules. 


A great number of let- 
ters came in to the Father 
Director’s office at Saint 
Christopher’s Inn during 
this period. They came 
from good Catholics, in- 
different Catholics, lapsed 
Catholics. They came from 
Protestants and Jews. 
They came from those 
who had no religion at all. 
But, with only a handful 
of exceptions, they all at- 
tested to the good of the 
program in reference to 
their personal lives. To 
each of them the, Ave Ma- 
ria Hour had brought a 





through the pages of Tue LAmp were anxious to hear 
the Ave Maria Hour, the Father Founder gave per- 
mission to expand the coverage of the broadcast. In 
New York, the facilities of Station WMCA were ar- 
ranged for; a Boston station, WMEX, agreed to take 
the programs. Month by month the number of stations 
taking the Ave Maria Hour on a transcription basis 
increased. Before his term as Director of Saint Chris- 
topher’s Inn had expired, Father Anselm had the hap- 
piness of seeing the lives of saints brought home to 
millions throughout the country through the medium 
of over a hundred local stations. 


message, and they were grateful for that message. The 
prayer of many was that the Ave Maria Hour would 
always continue on the air, to bring new hope and 
inspiration to others like themselves. 

The missionary value of the Ave Maria Hour be- 
came more apparent as time went on. Radio, unlike 
other means of communication, goes directly into the 
homes of people of every class and condition. There 
are millions in this country who would never buy or 
read a Catholic newspaper, book or pamphlet. There 
are still others who would hesitate to address a Catho- 
lic priest in quest of information.’ And there are many 
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among these who would shy from listening to a Catho- 
lic sermon on the radio, isolated as they would be from 
the personal presence of the preacher. Yet in many 
cases these are the very ones who listen to the Ave 
Maria Hour, a truly Catholic program. Perhaps the 
reason is that Americans as a whole shun the strictly 
didactic—they do not want to be informed or preached 
But even the most 
confirmed non-Catholics are subject to the spell of the 
example of the saints, all of whom were Catholic. 
Listening to the lives of those who followed Christ, 
week after week, and with deep interest and sympathy, 
many of them have been impressed at the manner in 
which the Catholic Church her 
children. The next step is to learn the reason why. 


tc by those of other persuasions. 


inculcates virtue in 

It was in response to letters from this group that 
Father Michael, S. A., during his term as director of 
the Ave Maria Hour, began the correspondence course 
in religion. Many apply for it, and through it many 
But it has also 
provided the means to a better grasp on the faith to 


have been led to the waters of Baptism. 
those who were born Catholics. To other souls—and 
there are a great number—it has led to a deeper ap- 
preciation of the meaning of the Catholic faith, though 
they themselves may not be inclined to accept it. 


The present director of the Ave Maria Hour, Father 
Andrew, S. A., was appointed by the Father General 
in 1943. He found the Ave Maria Hour on a very 
stable basis, yet in his own vision it could achieve even 
greater things. To the long list of dramatizations of 
the lives of canonized saints, he added stories of other 
great Catholic figures not vet raised to the altars. The 
founders of religious orders, the pontiffs chosen to pre- 
side over Christ’s Church, heroic laymen and women of 
Christian 
living that the world would profit by, and so they too 


every age—these too provided examples of 





Father Anselm, S. A. 
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Father Andrew, S. A. 


were dramatized. Again, certain stirring stories, as 
“The Third Commandment” of Franz Werfel—a plea 
for tolerance between Christian and Jew—and “Sur- 
vivor” by Paul Mallon—the story of the meaning of 
faith to one lost at sea and bereft of all physical com- 
fort—these he judged fit subjects for the weekly pro- 
gram. 

Again, Father Andrew was instrumental in having 
certain of the Ave Maria programs transcribed for use 
by the Army and Navy in overseas posts. As a re- 
sult, letters from soldiers and 
sailors who have heard the broadcasts come to his at- 
tention. 


a tremendous flow of 


And to each he does his best to send a special 
What it to an American lad in the 
African desert or on a desolate island in the Pacific to 


answer. means 
hear from a priest is evidenced in responses to these 
letters, too sacred to record in print. 

The program on April 
be heard by a listening audience beyond the size of any 
previous one. All stations regularly carrying the Ave 
Maria Hour will have it, plus a good many other sta- 
tions to whom the special program has been offered. 
Father Andrew himself will express the gratitude of 
the Society of the Atonement to all who have helped 
the Ave Maria Hour by their generous donations, and 
their number is legion. 


tenth anniversary 29 will 


Wii 


3ecause the public has responded of its own voli- 
tion, the Friars of the Atonement have been able to 
continue their weekly broadcasts on a_ nation-wide 
scale. Though stations have been generous in allotting 
time for the transcribed programs, the cost of the orig- 
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An Ave Maria Hour broadcast in the early days. 


inal production, plus the expense of recording would 
have been something that a commercial-minded sponsor 
would shrink from. Yet, through the charitable offer- 
ings of listeners of every faith, the Friars have never 
been obliged to cut down on the scope of the Ave Maria 
Hour nor worry unduly about its maintenance. 

In addition, the work of Saint Christopher’s Inn at 
Gravmoor has been brought to the attention of listen- 
ers all over the nation through the Ave Maria Hour. 
For the past ten years it has been the alms of radio 
listeners that has been responsible for most of the in- 
come of this shelter for homeless men. Day by day, 
the Friars and Brothers Christopher remember the in- 
tentions of their many benefactors in their supplica- 
tion to Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal. Indeed 
she has blessed the radio program dedicated to her 
honor, and no one can estimate the amount of good her 
influence has achieved for Ave Maria listeners. The 


letters of thanksgiving for her intercession that reach 
the Father Director give evidence that it is phenomenal. 

On Sunday, April 29, the tenth anniversary program 
of the Ave Maria series will be heard throughout the 
country. On that day the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement at Graymoor will offer a special Solemn 
Mass of Thanksgiving in honor of Our Lady in the 
Chapel of Saint Christopher’s Inn. This sacrificial act, 
made as glorious as outward forms can embellish it, 
will be the expression of thanks to God and His Blessed 
Mother for the blessings they have lavished upon the 
radio work of the Friars of the Atohement during the 
past ten years. Included in the intentions of the Father 
Director, who will be celebrant of the Mass, will be 
the petitions of all who have gained solace and comfort 
from the programs, as well as all who have contributed 
in the work of producing and maintaining the weekly 
programs. 








An Ideal Location for a Home 


Graymoor Village, situated a short distance north of the City of Peekskill, on the Albany Post 
Road, is an ideal location for a summer cottage or an all-year home. 
skill to New York is fast and frequent and commutation rates are reasonable. 


Several choice and very desirable plots are available. 


REV. FATHER JANUARIUS, S. A. 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Train service from Peek- 


For information write: 























ments: To be Bishop of Buffalo, the Most Rev. 

John F. O’Hara, C.S.C.; to be Bishop of Crook- 
ston, Minn., Rt. Rev. Francis Joseph Schenk; to be 
Bishop of Raleigh, Rt. Rev. Vincent S. Waters; to be 
Bishop of Grand Island, Neb., Rt. Rev. Edward J. 
Hunkeler; and be Bishop of the newly-created Diocese 
of Steubenville, Ohio, Rt. Rev. John K. Mussio. 


* * Bo Ba 


Tm Holy See has made the following appoint- 


Anouncement has been made that the Laetare Medal 
for 1945 will be conferred on Hon. G. Howland Shaw. 
A native of Boston and a graduate of Harvard, Mr. 
Shaw served for many years in the State Department 
at Washington and is also widely known for his work 
in the field of social welfare. 


* tk * 


A call for a post-war National Mission, to be ob- 
served in every diocese and parish throughout the 
country, was sounded in the pages of America March 4, 
by the Reverend Doctor John K. Ryan, professor of 
philosophy at the Catholic University of America. The 
purposes of such a mission were described as follows: 


1. It would be an act of reparation for the evils 
done during the war and an act of thanksgiving 
for the return of peace; 

2. It would aim at arousing a vigorous and 
united Catholic spirit in both clergy and people 
for the trying times ahead; 

3. It would be a call to lapsed Catholics to re- 
turn to the Church and to non-Catholics to come 
into the Church: 


The unique advantages of a spiritual rallying of 
Catholic people, who have a sacred obligation to 
provide vigorous leadership to their fellow Americans, 
can hardly be overestimated. Priests and lay leaders 
who have constantly stressed the need of prayer and 
sacrifice during war time should be foremost in recog- 
nizing the urgency of a National Mission, which would 
unite with the elements of reparation and thanksgiving 
a spiritual awakening to post-war obligations on the 
part of American Catholics. While the appeal is 
unofficial in nature, there is every reason to hope that 
members of the Hierarchy will give it careful con- 
sideration. 

* * * ok 

The recent translation of Most Rev. Donald Al- 
phonsus Campbell, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, 
to the Archbishopric of Glasgow, has two aspects of 
great interest to the Catholics of England and Scot- 
land. It means a transfer from the smallest and poor- 











News and Views 


est diocese in Britain to the largest, as Glasgow has 
more than 450,000 Catholics. In addition, the Arch- 
bishop is the nephew of a prelate who also bore the 
Christian names Donald Alphonsus and was to have 
been Archbishop of Glasgow. His uncle, Archbishop 
Mackintosh, was consecrated Coadjutor Archbishop 
of Glasgow with the right of succession but died seven 
years later—a year before the head of the Archdio. 
cese, Msgr. Maguire, died. 


aa cg * *” 


The Vatican paper, Osservatore Romano revealed 
in a recent issue that the Irish Red Cross, with the Eire 
Government collaborating, has expended £237,000 in 
foreign relief in the last nine months. One hundred 
thousand pounds was sent to Italy, and the same sum 
to India. Other sums were sent for relief in Greece, 
Croatia, and Albania; to Polish, French and Chinese 
agencies, and to aid the Vatican’s relief of refugees. 


ok ok * 


A bill that goes far, but not nearly far enough in 
stemming the evil tide of the divorce curse which 
afflicts the nation was offered in Congress last month 
by Representative Homer A. Ramey of Ohio. The bill 
purposes an amendment to the Constitution to establish 
uniform marriage and divorce laws for the country. 

In presenting the bill, Mr. Ramey pointed out that 
he based it on the results of seventeen years expe- 
rience as a municipal justice during which he has sees 
“the unhappiness arising from ill-considered and hast 
marriages and from the different divorce laws of the 
various States. 

“As the American home goes, so the country goes, 
he declares. “The sanctity of the home must be pro- 
tected. It is necessary to check the trend toward 
popularizing divorce, toward glamour marriages and 
glamour divorces, by tightening up the laws on a uti- 
form basis throughout the United States.” 

Mr. Ramey cited the increasing number of divorces 
in this country, which have risen from 72,062 in 1906 
to 264,000 in 1940, according to Government statistics, 
and which have been estimated unofficially as reaching 
450,000 in 1946. 

How much better it would be for our country anc 
our people if all the States would follow the example 
of South Carolina which does not permit divorce. 


* * * * 


The outcome of the Yalta Conference of Stalin, 
Churchill and President Roosevelt, which is the sub- 
ject of an editorial in this issue, continues to be 4 
topic of widespread discussion, not unmixed with 
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serious apprehension in the mind of the public as to 
the influence it will have for good or ill in the delibera- 
tions of the representatives of the United Nations 
meeting at San Francisco this month. There can be no 
ignoring of the fact that even as the conflict in Europe 
approaches its end, there is rising on the horizon, as 
the Southern Cross of Buenos Aires so tersely points 
out, “a dark spectre of further trouble and evils to 
come from the direction of 

Russia. It is no secret that 


tion for the last fifteen years, died of a heart attack 
at the Capuchin College in Washington on March 22 
at the age of 64. 

m cK * * 

A thought which cannot be too often reiterated and 
with ever deeper emphasis, was voiced to the congrega- 
tion of Park Avenue Christian Church in New York on 
Palm Sunday by the Rev. Ira W. Langston. A com- 
plete Easter victory, he de- 
clared, “will not be achieved 





the Soviets aim to dominate 
all of the Nations in Eastern 
Europe—Poland, Finland, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia and others, accom- 
plishing this by first setting up 
what it calls ‘friendly demo- 
cratic governments,’ and then 
by gradual promotion of Com- 
munist regimes.” 

In the words of Bishop 
Muench of Fargo, North 


St. Joseph Stands in 
Front of Our House 


(Feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph, 
April 18th) 


St. Joseph stands in front of our house, 
The Blessed Babe on his arm, 
Keeping a vigil around the clock 


until all men of every race 
and clime take their places 
about the cross of Jesus Christ 
to lift it together in unity and 
cooperation.” 

Only a week previous, the 
Most Rev. Bryan J. McEnte- 
gart, Bishop of Ogdensburg, 
in the course of his sermon at 
the consecration of Rt. Rev. 
Joseph P. Donahue as Auxi- 


Dakota, in his Lenten pas- 
toral: “At the expense of 
weak, defenseless nations, 
Stalin’s Government is build- 
ing up a system of slave- 
nations which will have to do 
the bidding of their all-power- 
ful master. They are being 
sacrificed to power politics. 
The whole world is watching 
this ruthless game with grav- 
est anxiety, because the future 
peace of the world is at stake.” 


ok * * OK 


A number of outstanding 
Churchmen have been called 
in death in recent days. At 
the end of February, Most 
Rev. William F. O’Shea, of 
the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, tempora- 
tily attached to the Mother- 
house at Maryknoll following 
his return from Korea, where 


To shield us from every harm; 

And we within feel quite secure 
Knowing St. Joseph is there, 

For he guarded in life the Son of God 
And His Virgin Mother most fair. 


St. Joseph in stone is a manly man, 
Patient, gentle and strong, 

Holding his post through the summers hot 
And the winters cold and long 
Unperturbed by showers that fall, 

Or weather stormy or mild, 

Or snows that form a crown on his head 
And a little one on the Child. 


St. Joseph in white is a wondrous sight 
In Spring when our lawn is green. 

He stands erect sustaining the Child, 
Stately, silent, serene. 

Robins flutter round his head, 

Friendly and unafraid, 

Our voices within murmur a hymn 


Of gratitude for his aid. 
—Fr. Ignatius, S. A. 











liary Bishop of New York, 
pointed out that man-made 
institutions “which are based 
on a book or a code are bound 
in time to wither and die” and 
though hope can be found in 
the many meetings of states- 
men striving for a world com- 
munity of States, ‘“‘such move- 
ments can succeed only when 
men recognize the source of 
that unity. The world is one, 
not because the airplane and 
radio have drawn us closer. 
It is because all men are made 
by the One God. From His 
Fatherhood spring both world 
unity and those moral obliga- 
tions which alone can bind 
nations together.” 
* * * * 

A young Trappist monk at 
Mt. St. Joseph’s Monastery, 
Roscrea, Ireland, Father Der- 
mot Colman, has succeeded in 





he was Vicar Apostolic of Heijo, died suddenly at the 
age of 60. 

In Dublin, Most Rev. Michael Sheehan, Archbishop 
Coadjutor of Sydney, New South Wales, from 1922 to 
1937, when he retired, died on March 1 at the age of 75. 

Following a long period of ill health, Most Rev. 
Paul Peter Rhode, Bishop of Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
died at Mercy Hospital, Oshkosh, on March 3, at the 
age of 73. 

Noted for his scholarship and ability as a writer and 
preacher, Rev. Dr. Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap., a 
member of the Catholic University School of Educa- 


his experiment of producing silk. Without previous 
experience in designing machinery for such purposes, 
Father Colman made his own equipment at the monas- 
tery. He obtained a reeling machine by adapting a 
sewing machine, and made the incubator for the eggs 
in such a manner as to insure a fixed temperature at all 
times. From his first experimental batch of silk worms 
he obtained sufficient silk to be woven into cloth a 
yard and a half square. 

The success of the Trappist monk is attracting wide 
attention and may lead to the establishment of a new 
industry in Ireland. 








Saciely of Atonement Aunals 


HE holy season of Lent 
brought with it a new empha- 


sis on the role of reparation 
in the vocation of the Friars of the 
Atonement. At Graymoor the sea- 
son was ushered in on Ash Wednes- 
day with the liturgical office of 
blessing and imposition of ashes, 
symbolic of the fleeting nature of 
man’s life. Daily the Conventual 
Mass was celebrated after the office 
of Nones, recalling the strictness of 
the ancient fasting discipline of the 
Church, when the Holy Sacrifice 
was not offered until late in the 
day and all who attended it were 
fasting. On the occasion of the 
monthly retreat, held on the First 
Friday in March, Father Dunstan, 
S. A., spoke of the meaning of inner 
mortification, of which fasting and 
abstinence were the outward signs. 
During the fourth week of Lent, 
observed by all members of the 
Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost as a 
time of special sacrifice for the pur- 
pose of assisting the mission work 
of the Church, our Friars volun- 
tarily abstained from certain legiti- 
mate items of food, in order that a 
community offering might be made 
as a missionary alms. 

The Lenten period of prayer and 
self-denial was, in accordance with 
the wise and time-proven direction 
of Mother Church, a preparation 
for a new and more intense ap- 
preciation of the events of the first 
Holy Week, made vivid through the 
soul-stirring Liturgy of Palm Sun- 
day and the days that follow, in 
which the story of the Atonement 
is brought home in its fullness to 
all who follow the Catholic faith. 
As is customary at Graymoor and 
the Friaries at Washington and 
Saranac Lake, all possible dignity 
and care surrounded the ceremonial 
of the holy season, with the office 
and Mass chanted daily in the pene- 
tential tone. The night office for 
the last three days of Holy Week, 





called Tenebrae, was once more 
carried out, its mournful strains re- 
calling the sorrow of the world at 
the death of Christ. Such a 
thorough preparation during Lent 
and Holy Week enabled the Friars 
to enter the Easter season with a 
proper understanding of the glori- 
ousness of the time. 


* * * * 


A brief visit from Father Alphon- 
sus, S. A., Army Chaplain, early in 
the Lenten season impressed the 
Friars and Students anew with the 
self-effacing spirit in which priests 
have devoted themselves to the 
needs of our men in uniform. Father 
Alphonsus is at present attached to 
a hospital on the West coast, minis- 
tering to the wounded and the con- 
valescent. With other Catholic 
chaplains, he visits daily hundreds 
of our youthful heroes, taking care 
of their spiritual needs and helping 
them with advice and assistance 
about the many problems each of 
them faces. 

Similar work is being done by 
Father Brendan, S. A., at the U. S. 
Marine Hospital at Stapleton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. Father Bren- 
dan is listed as an Auxiliary Chap- 
lain, with faculties of the Military 


Ordinariate. At the hospital he 
has the care of all Catholic men 
assigned there for surgical and 
medical care. Primarily a hospital 
for merchant seamen, it neverthe- 
less serves also many army and 
navy patients, so that Father Bren- 
dan’s duties are equivalent to those 
of the busiest of Chaplains in uni- 
form. 

The Friars of the Atonement also 
take care of Sunday Mass, confes- 
sions and communion at the U. S. 
Veterans Hospital at Castle Point, 
Beacon, N. Y., where there is at 
present no resident chaplain. In 
the South, our Father Martin, S. A., 
of the colored mission at Lumber- 
ton, is listed as an Auxiliary Chap- 
lain, with duties at posts where 
there is no regular Army chaplain 
assigned. Father David, S. A., at 
Kinston, finds himself confessor 
and advisor to many U. S. Marines 
stationed nearby. Thus, even those 
of the Friars who have not donned 
military uniform are doing their 
part in caring for Catholic personnel 
in the armed forces of our coun- 
try. In addition, our students at 
Graymoor have continued supply- 
ing prayer books, medals, scapulars 
and Catholic literature to chaplains 
and enlisted men at many points, 
through their volunteer organiza- 
tions known as the Catholic Chap- 
lains Crusade. Much of the mate- 
tial used in this work comes from 
readers of THE Lamp who know 
of their efforts in this direction. 


* 2 * 


The tenth anniversary program 
of the Ave Maria Hour is sched- 
uled for Sunday, April 29, and men- 
tion of it has been made elsewhere 
in this issue. The efforts of Father 
Andrew, S. A., untiring Director of 
St. Christopher’s Inn, in the radio 
field are doubtless well known to 
most of our readers. Still, the 
work of the Ave Maria Hour is but 
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one of the many duties of the 
Father Director, whose chief con- 
cern is to be a father and guide to 
the many men who come to Saint 
Christopher’s Inn for material help 
and spiritual encouragement. Day 
after day Father greets newcomers 
to the hospitality of the Inn and 
gives his blessing to those who are 
prepared to depart, refreshed in 
body and mind by their stay. Many 
of the Brothers Christopher are not 
Catholics, and to these also the 
Father Director acts as a faithful 
provider, knowing with the Church 
that ministering to the wants of the 
needy is not to be measured in 
terms of creed or race. Besides 
answering the letters that come from 
the many kind-hearted benefactors 
of St. Christopher’s Inn, whose 
alms make it possible to maintain 
this shelter, Father Andrew corre- 
sponds with a goodly number of 
non-Catholics who are seeking the 
truth of the Catholic Faith, A 
correspondence course in the chief 
truths of the Church of Christ is 
sent to all who ask for it, and those 
who complete the course meritori- 
ously are directed to their nearest 
priest for further instruction. Be- 
sides those who really desire Bap- 
tism, there are many who want to 
know just what the Catholic Church 
teaches and to these also the course 
is sent. It would be hard to esti- 
mate the amount of good accom- 
plished even for this latter group, 
for, according to Father Andrew, in 
practically every case knowledge 
of the Catholic Church promotes 
love for it. In spite of these many 
and varied duties, Father Andrew 
has spared no effort to make the 
tenth anniversary program on Sun- 
day, April 29, one worthy of the 
high degree of tribute that has been 
accorded to the Ave Maria Hour 
over the years. He confidently 
trusts that no reader of THE Lamp 
will miss it. 


Father Apollinaris, S.A., whose 
duties as a Chaplain in the armed 
forces have brought him to the 
islands of the South Pacific, writes 
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Completed Burse 


Saint Margaret of Scotland, No. 2: $5,000.00. 


Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


All Saints: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. 

St. Anthony: Mrs. W. L., Mass., $1; M. S., 
Mrs. W. L., Mass., $4; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., 
Total, $3,928.00 

Sacred Heart: 
Total, $3,782.90. 

St. Joseph: Mrs. S. J., N. Y., $1; M. E. B., La., $5; 
Cal., $1. Total, $3,122.72. 

St. Jude: Miss E. M., N. J., $ 

Rev. Father Paul, S.A.: Miss E. 
C. L. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $2,653.87. 

St. Francis Xavier: Friends in Conn., $7; Fr. W. H, 
Total, $2,640.50. 

Pius X: Mrs. M. R. W., Nev., $6. ) 55.95. 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal. 
Ind., $2. Total, $1,930.55. 

Our Lady of Lourdes: M. F., N. Y., $2; M. E. M., 
C. L. O’B., Cal., $2. Total, $1,805.55. 

St. Christopher: Mrs. R. E. W., Ala. $1; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., 
$1.50. Total, $1,777.55. 

St. Francis of Assisi: 
25. Total, $1,718.30. 

Little Flower: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1; 
Total, $1,553.75. 

St. Rita: Mrs. M. E., N. Y., $1. Total, $1,350.00. 

Our Lady of the Atonement:’ A. J. L., Mass., $4; Anon., $3; E. 
Minn., $1; Mrs. L. McP., Pa. $5; Mrs. V. K., N. J., $1; An 
Total, $918.39. 

St. Mungeret of Seotiond, No. 3, (New Burse): Mrs. K., Pa., $15; 


Total, $4,660.06. 
Wash., 
$1; Miss M. B. 


D. C., $2.50; 


Miss A. S., Va., $5; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1.50 


Mes. C. 1. OB., 





; H.C. S., Conn., $5. Total, $3,009.50 
H., N. J., $10; J. L., Pa., $2; Mrs. 


$1; Mrs. C. S., 


Ohio, $10; Mrs. 


M. H. S., Wash., D. C., $2.50; Mrs. I. G, N. Y., 


tft 


Mrs. J. S., N. Y., $1. 








Mrs. J. S., N. Y., $1; Mrs. N. Y., $17 10. Total, $869.36. 
St. Matthias: St: we Pn iu, $7.73. Total, $741.78. 
Holy Face: Mrs C. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $ 55. 


Father Baker: |}. D., N. Y., $1. —, - 

Infant Jesus of Prague: H. McK., N. ¥5 
$483.45. 

Precious Blood: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $473.70. 

Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. E. A. McC., N ¥., Os Mes. C. L. COR., 
Cal., $1. Total, $466.83. 

Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., S11. 
$360.80. 

Holy Spirit: L. P., Mass., $1. Total, $294.50 

Our Sorrowful Fees Miss M. B., Ohio, $2.50 

St. Patrick: M. E. B., La., $5. Total, $237.03 

BI. Mother Cabrini: P. C., N. Y., $4. Total, $93.70. 

Our Lady of Victory: Mrs. A. M. P., Conn., $1. Total, 





“2 
Jo. 


. W., Tl, $5. 


> 
P Total, 


Total, 
Total, $249.70. 


$24.00. 


Besides the Burses listed here, we have a number of other Uncom- 
pleted Burses which we are obliged to omit from our published list when 
there are no offerings for them to be recorded. However, we list them 
now and will do so occasionally in the future as a reminder so that our 
friends may have an opportunity to assist in building them up to com- 


pletion. 
Father Drumgoole, St. John the 


Miraculous Medal, 
Wounds, Brother 


St. Ann, Hope, Sacred Shoulder, 
Baptist, Immaculate Conception, Our Lady of the 
Holy Souls, St. Michael, St. Margaret Mary, Five 
Jude, Archangel Raphael, Holy Family, Sacred Head, Brother Philip, 
Most Holy Trinity, Mother Lurana, Brother Anthony, St. Paul, Brother 
Andre, St. Teresa of Avila, Pius XI, Our Lady of the Rosary, Gerard 
Majella, Catherine Tekakwitha, Our Lady of Victory, St. Clare. 
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of the missionary zeal of the 
soldiers he serves: 

“I have a wonderful group of 
men, most of whom are from New 
York: a great number of them are 
Italians. 

“We have given the missions 
here more than $1,000. One of the 
missionaries who takes care of thir- 
teen islands had a boat that was in 
terrible condition and leaked like a 
sieve. We collected $550 for him, 
with which he had the boat repaired 
and then gave the residue, $75, to 
the local Sisters.” 

Monsignor John J. Scally, of the 
New York office of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, in 
commenting on this letter, said: 
“Do not forget: this money which 
the men donate so freely has been 
earned with blood, sweat and tears. 
For most of them, their gift repre- 
sents real sacrifice.” 


* * oa * 


An Atonement Friar was honored 
with the distinction of being the 
defender in the annual Philosoph- 
ical Disputation held at the Catho- 
lic University in conjunction with 
the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, 

+. x z 
arin, §; ¥s 


~ 


Spring comes to the Mount of the Atonement and enhances the beauty 
of the view in all directions. 


Angelic Doctor of the Schools. 
The Disputation took place at 
McMahon Hall, Catholic Uni- 
versity, on Sunday, March 11 
and was attended by the 
faculty and students of the 
School of Philosophy and 
professors, students and 
others interested in academic 
achievements. The thesis de- 
fended by Frater Eric, S. A., 
was “Only the possession of 
God constitutes the ultimate 
happiness of mankind, and 
only that possession can make 
him perfectly happy.” At the 
assembly, the Schola Can- 
torum of the Atonement Semi- 
nary rendered two liturgical 
selections attributed to Saint 
Thomas, O Esca Viatorum and 
Adoro Te Devote. 


2 6 8 
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Father Apollinaris, S. A., Chaplain with the 


The approach of spring has 
made our Seminarians in 
Washington are all the more 
interested in gardening as a hobby 
as well as a patriotic duty in 
time of war. Frater Aquinas, 
S. A., is proud of the array of bulbs 
and seedlings ready for transplant- 





forces in the South Pacific. 


ing in the near future. He and his 
confreres have been busy in the 
greenhouse throughout the winter 
months, carefully planning a good 
selection of plants for the vege- 
table beds, as well as 
he a flowering plants to assure 
he adequate ornament for the 
altar throughout the sum- 
mer. 

The students of Saint 
John’s Seminary, Gray- 
moor, found time from 
their studies and recrea- 
tion periods to plan a 
special program for the 
evening of Saint Patrick’s 
Day. Irish airs and melo- 
dies, sung as solo and 
group numbers, made up 
the greater part of the 
program. In addition there 
were recitations and a 
dramatic sketch. Father 
Januarius, S. A., was in 
charge of the traditional 
celebration of the feast- 
day of Ireland’s beloved 
Saint. 
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senting men from the parish in the 
armed forces of our country pay 
tribute to the patriotic spirit of the 
people of St. Anthony’s Parish, 
Hereford, Texas. The total number 
of souls in the congregation is not 
remendously large, and most of the 
parishoners are of immigrant stock, 
including many of German, Polish 
and Bohemian origin. Father Al- 
bert, S. A., pastor of the congrega- 
tion, and his assistant, Father 
James, S. A., both are mindful of 
the men of Hereford in their daily 
Masses, as well as at special 
services for peace and the safe re- 
turn of the boys from the parish. 


* * * * 


A Marykoll Sister who was liber- 
ated from the Santo Tomas prison 
in Manila in February, Sister Maura 
Shaun, reports that Father Gerard, 
S. A., was the chaplain of the 
American army group who made 
the liberation possible. Father Ger- 
ard’s duties as a chaplain to troops 
in constant action makes difficult 
direct contacts with the Mother- 


Father Gerard, S. A., who is in active service as a 
Chaplain with our armed forces in the Pacific theatre. 








Three young Scholastics who aspire to become Missionaries as 


Franciscans of the Atonement. 


house, and normally news of his 
whereabouts is a military secret. It 
is no secret, however, that Father 
Gerard’s presence 
has been a source 
of constant inspira- 
tion and encourage- 
ment to the troops 
of his outfit, to 
whom he has ad- 
ministered the 
Sacraments of the 
Church as a dutiful 
shepherd even 
under enemy fire. 


2 


His Eminence, 
Cardinal Canali, 
General Peniten- 
tiary of the Roman 
Church, personally 
officiated at the 
clothing of the first 
Novices of the 
Franciscan Sisters 
of the Atonement 


‘ to take place in 
} Italy, birthplace of 

the great Francis- 
= 


can Order. His 
Eminence is Car- 
dinal Protector of 


the Sisters, and through his gra- 
ciousness permission was granted 
from the Holy See for the open- 
ing of a third Novitiate of the 
Society in Italy, in order that the 
Sisters might accept postulants who 
could not make the journey to Ire- 
land or America. The new Novi- 
tiate is located at Quadrilla, in 
Campagna, not far from the Eternal 
City. The first three Sisters to re- 
ceive the habit and cord as Novices 
are: Sister Maria Chiara, formerly 
Argia Bove; Sister Maria Cecilia, 
formerly Elda Coradini; and Sister 
Maria Anna, formerly Angela 
Ribotti. May God bless their reli- 
gious life, and make of them worthy 
associates in the work that lies be- 
fore the Society of the ‘Atonement 
in the land of Saint Francis. 


* * * * 


The members of the Guild of 
St. Margaret of Scotland rightly 
rejoice in the completion of a 
second Burse in honor of their royal 
patroness, as recorded in the Burse 
section on page 111. A substantial 
contribution of $2,419.31, the pro- 
ceeds of the annual Ball held in 
November by the Philadelphia 
branches of the Guild, was suffi- 
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cient to finish the second Burse and 
make an auspicious beginning for a 
third. In gratitude for the sterling 
loyalty and generosity of the Guild 
members, the Friars at Graymoor 
wish to give public expression to 
their thanks and to assure them of 
the prayers of our Community that 
God will ever bless them for their 
charitable assistance. 
* ok * * . 

The New York and Brooklyn 
branches of the Guild are looking 
forward to their sixth annual Con- 
cert and Ball, to be held at the 
Livingstone, 301 Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, on the evening of 
Saturday, April 28. A program 
of Scottish airs and melodies will 
be provided at the Concert, and 
there will be old-fashioned and 
modern dancing. All friends of the 
Friars of the Atonement in the 
metropolitan area are asked to keep 
this date in mind, and if possible 
assist in making this social affair 
an outstanding success, as all the 
proceeds of the affair will be used 
to swell contributions to the third 
Burse in honor of Scotland’s royal 
patroness. 


* * * * 


The alms of our faithful friends 
who contribute to our Student’s 
Bread Fund helps greatly in bring- 
ing to fruition a vital need of our 
day—the training of young men with 
a vocation to the holy priesthood. 

The priceless grace of having a 
son offering the Holy Sacrifice is 
not given to every family, but to 
all is given the opportunity to share 
the joy and spiritual merit of help- 
ing some young man realize his 
holy vocation to serve God as a 
Friar-Priest of the Atonement. 

Mrs. E. P. F., Cal., $6; Prop. of Faith, 
Conn., $10; Annuitant, $1.25; L. M., 
Maine, $5; Mrs. F. B., Mass., $6; L. T., 
Ill., $1; P. L., N. J., $2; M. V. H., Okla., 
Si; Fr. J. Geaymoor, $5; L. J. Z., 
Mass., $20; Mrs. W. B., Newfdld., $20; 
A. P., N. Y., $1; Miss M. McC., Pa., 
$5; Miss H. H., N. Y., $1; E. K., Conn., 
$200; Mrs. L. W., Ill, $1; Mr. and Mrs. 
McC., Ill, $1; Miss R., N. Y., $10; 
Mrs. C., N. Y., $8; C. L. M., Canada, 
$1; Mrs. M. M., Conn., $1; J. S., N. Y., 
$20. 
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PERPETUAL NOVENA 


in honor of 


ST. ANTHONY 
At his Shrine on the 


MOUNT OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Thousands of the faithful in all parts of the United States 
and Canada continue to send their petitions for remembrance in 
this Novena. It is most consoling to us poor Friars, unworthy 
followers of the Poverello of Assisi, to whose Order Saint 
Anthony himself belonged, that the dear Saint of Padua has 
proved himself in countless instances a powerful advocate be- 
fore the Throne of God for those who, in life’s tribulations, 
sought his aid through his Graymoor Novena. Hundreds of 
letters keep coming to us voicing gratitude for favors received. 
It would seem that God has exalted the humility of Saint Anthony 
in heaven by making him a faithful and generous advocate for 
the needy. 

Below we append excerpts from a few letters from grateful 
clients of Saint Anthony: 


Miss E. E., Spivak, Col.: 


Anthony for bread for the poor, which I promised him in gratitude for 


Enclosed please find offering to Saint 
I 


his help. 
P. J. S., Bronx, N. Y.: 


Anthony’s Bread Fund in appreciation of a special favor granted. 
j PI g 


Enclosed please find offering to Saint 


Incidently this is a promised offering. 
E. J. M., Albany, N. Y.: 
Anthony’s Fund for the Poor. 


Mrs. C. G., Boston, Mass.: 


you and asked you to pray for my special intention. 


Enclosed offering to be applied to Saint 
It is for a favor I asked of St. Anthony. 

About three months ago I wrote to 
I also enrolled in 
the St. Anthony Legion. At that time I was about to enter a hospital 
for an operation. It was very serious but I hod faith in St. Anthony 
ind thanks to him, I am well and about again \lways in my hour 
of need I prayed and the good Saint answered my prayers. 

J. S. D., Waubay, S. D.: 
ing in gratitude for the many favors received through the help of 
St. Anthony. 

Mrs. C. H. A., New York: 
to St. Anthony for favors received. 

Mrs. T. F., Rome, N. Y.: 


I promised this to St. Anthony for a favor 


Am sending you with this letter an offer- 


I am enclosing a check in thanksgiving 


Enclosed you will find offering to be 
used for alms for the poor 
received. 

Mrs. L. O., Bronx, N. Y.: 
St. Anthony Novena. Through St. Anthony’s intercession I asked for 
many graces and they were granted to me some weeks ago. In return 


I sent in my petition to be placed in the 


I promised I would send the enclosed donation. 


Petitions for St. Anthony’s Perpetual Novena may be sent 
at any time addressed: Saint Anthony’s Shrine, Graymoor, 
Garrison, New York. 
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hy the Light of the Lamp 


By Reverend Bede 
Yd 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that 


How long after death is con- 


MacEachen, S.A. 


seek Him with their whole heart.” Psalm 118, 2. 





ditional absolution effective ? 
—C. H. R., Mass. 


For the 


readers, 


conve 
questions 
nature of 
answered here. 
to Fr. Bede, 

Peekskill, N. Y. 


Two factors must be taken into 
consideration before a_ definite 
answer to this question can be 
made: namely, the manner and the 





interest 


Address enquiries 
S.A., 


of everlasting happiness. Candles 
burn near the bier of the departed 
in order to remind us that the body 
to which we pay our last respects 
was the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
that it received the grace of God 
in baptism, and will rise again 


nience of our 
of a_ general 
to all, are 


The Lamp, 








cause of death. When death is 
altogether sudden and unexpected, 
absolution can be given within 
two or three hours, for in such a case it is probable that 
life remains for some time due to the vital powers in 
the body which offer resistance to the cessation of 
life. In an exceptional instance, life may remain con- 
cealed in the body, so to speak, for several days. How- 
ever, the three-hour limit is to be adhered to in the 
majority of cases. 

If, however, death has been violent, for example, if 
a person is crushed to death or, when death results 
from an abruption of vital organs of the body, then 
instantaneous death is certain and absolution cannot 
be given. 

Persons who die from a long and gradual illness due 
to a consumptive disease cannot be absolved, because 
itis probable in such a case that life no longer remains. 
However, when a person who suffers from a prolonged 
illness dies as the result of an “attack” or “stroke,” 
he or she can be absolved within half an hour after 
apparent death. 

In all of these instances, it must be at least probable 
that life remains in the body. 

The Sacrament of Penance is conferred condition- 
ally, because it is not certain whether the person wishes 
to receive it, or whether he is still alive, or whether 
he is repentant. 

* x * co 


Has it ever been a custom among Catholic peopie 
to place a lighted candle in the hand of a person about 
to die > —F. A. S., Mass. 


That such a custom prevails among Catholics in cer- 
tain districts is a well established fact, but I have not 
been able to discover in what particular places it is 
prevalent nor to ascertain its extent. The following 
paragraph is quoted from a recent pamphlet on “Sacra- 
mentals”: “Blessed candle are placed in the hands of 
the dying as a symbol of the Divine light that is to 
guide them through the valley of death to the realms 


through the merits of Christ.” 


The objection which you men- 

tion is a reasonable one, but it 

need not serve to eliminate the practice altogether. In 
any case, the candle could not be left in the dying 
person’s hand for any length of time without risk of 
grave danger, and the few moments devoted to the 
carrying out of this pious custom would scarcely de- 
prive the patient of any appreciable amount of oxygen. 


a eS os * 


We have been taught by Christ and His Church that 
our bodies will rise on the Last Day. How do you 
explain that certain saints, whose bodies are preserved 
incorrupt here on earth, have appeared in their earthly 
bedies? Do they have two bodies>—E. W., New York. 


While Saints are sent by God to perform missions 
of mercy in His service their mortal remains lie undis- 
turbed in their grave. The explanation of this fact is 
that a soul or spirit can appear on this earth only when 
clothed in a human form, which is capable of being 
perceived by human beings. It is written in Holy 
Scripture that “no one has at any time seen God.” 
John I, 18. God cannot be seen; neither can an angel 
nor a disembodied spirit. There is an immovable 
frontier between the world of sense and the world of 
spirit. Whenever a spirit is sent into this world by 
God, that spirit is “clothed” in a human appearance, 
which resembles exactly the body that the soul in- 
habited during its earthly sojourn. No saint, there- 
fore, has two bodies. 


Bs * a * 


Could one belong to the Catholic Church without be- 
lieving her teachings about Hell? —]. W., New Jersey 


No. The Catholic Church is bound to insist upon full 
adherence to all the doctrine of Christ on the part of 
her children. The existence of a real Hell in which the 
souls of the damned suffer eternally was clearly taught 
by Christ; accordingly every Catholic must believe it. 








The Catholic Chaplain 


in American Wars 


EEK after week we read 
in the Catholic Press 
about our zealous, fear- 


less and tireless Chaplains of the 
Army and Navy who have gone off 
to war with our loved ones. We 
read how they have followed the 
armed forces all over the world, 
saying Mass for them anywhere 
they can rig up an altar—on the 
burning desert sands of Africa, 
within the dense forests of the 
German border, in the wild and 
uninhabited jungles of the South 
Pacific, on the frozen waste lands of 
Alaska, and on battle-destined war- 
ships or soldier-laden transports. 
We have often read that when the 
battle was at its height, when bul- 
lets were whizzing over head from 
all directions, and when the sound 
of enemy fire got so close that it 
even drowned out our own, many a 
Chaplain was found in the midst of 
his men, carrying no gun, but giv- 
ing them more help and encourage- 
ment by his mere presence than if 
he had sixty guns. In the thick of 
the battle the Chaplain could be 
found ministering to the wounded, 
with cheerful words ever on his 
lips. When he spoke to the 
wounded, looks of intense pain 
vanished almost immediately and 
peaceful smiles took their places. 
After he heard their confessions, 
men laughed in the midst of their 
pain, and joyful tears of repentance 
and love washed the dirt and sweat 
from their battle-scarred faces. 


These are the heroic accounts of 
the Chaplains of today. But what 
about the Chaplains of yesterday— 
the priests who lived at the time 
America was engaged in other 
wars—the Revolution, the Civil 
War, the first World War? Down 
through the ages priests have car- 
ried the Gospel of Christ to the 


by 
Aleuin Egan, S.A. 





soldier and sailor in battle. The 
Council of Ratisbon, April 21, 742, 
made provision in ecclesiastical 
law for army chaplains. They were 
not given any military rank in 
early times because ecclesiastical 
office was recognized as superior to 
any other. Priests accompanied 
the Crusaders in their attempt to 
free the Holy Land from the Turks. 
The great St. John Capistran was 
Chaplain to the troops of Hunyadi 
at the battle of Belgrade (1456) 
and led the left wing of the Chris- 
tian Army against the Turks. It is 
interesting to note, however, that 
Alessandro Cardinal Farnese, the 
brother of Pope Paul III and known 
as the “great Cardinal,” was the 
first to organize the Army and Navy 
Chaplains in the modern sense. In 
1587 he established a permanent 
Army Chaplain’s Corps, composed 
of twenty-five Chaplains called the 
missio castrensis. 

In the early days of the American 
Revolution there were no regular 
Catholic Chaplains in the service. 
However, with the vessels of the 
French Fleet under Admirals de 
Grasse, d’Estaing, de Guichen, and 
de Ternay some ninety Catholic 
Chaplains saw service in American 
waters. There is no mention of 
Chaplains being assigned to Roch- 
ambeau’s army, but it is assumed 
that when the troops landed, priests 
who had served them on the voyage 
accompanied them into the field. 
One of these was Father Charles 
Whelan, O.F.M.Cap., who re- 
mained in this country after the war 
and became the first pastor of Saint 


Peter’s Church on Barclay Street. 
This was the first Catholic Church 
in New York. In his later years he 
devoted his life to missionary work 
in the eastern states, dying in Mary- 
land in 1806. Another French 
Chaplain, the Abbe de la Poterie, 
has the distinction of being the 
first resident priest in Boston. After 
leaving the French Fleet he founded 
the first Catholic Church (Holy 
Cross) in Boston in 1788. Benedict 
Arnold, while still a patriot soldier, 
appointed a Catholic Chaplain, 
Pere Francois Louis Chartier Lot- 
biniere, to Col. James Livingston's 
regiment of Canadians. On August 
10, 1776, the Continental Congress 
ratified this appointment which had 
been made the previous January. 
Another French-Canadian priest, 
Pere Pierre Huet de la Voliniere, 
was Chaplain to the Second Can- 
adian Regiment. Interesting from 
the human point of view is the fact 
that their superior, Bishop Briand 
of Quebec, was greatly annoyed 
over the fact that two of his priests 
had espoused the American cause. 
From the Canadian Archives we 
learn of another French priest, 
Pere Floquet, S.J., who was Chap 
lain to Col. Moses Hazen’s troops 
at Montreal. Col. Hazen, reporting 
on April 20, 1776, said, “Pere Flo- 
quet has assisted my troops—by 
giving them absolution when every 
priest in the country refused. He 
has now the name of my Chaplain.” 


An epochal advance was made in 
the history of the Chaplaincy when, 
on July 29, 1775, Congress fixed the 
pay of Chaplains at twenty dollars 
amonth. This is the earliest known 
act of Congress giving Chaplains a 
legal status. This date has been 
recognized officially as the estab- 
lishment of the Chaplaincy in the 
United States Army. On March 3, 
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1791, when the Army was in- 
creased to a brigade, there were 
2.232 officers and men in the 
service with but one Chaplain! 
The Rev. John Hurt of Virginia, 
a Protestant minister who served 
this one brigade, is usually con- 
sidered the first Chaplain in the 
Army of the United States. Al- 
though no Catholic priests were 
mustered into the Army as 
Chaplains from the Revolution- 
ary War until the Mexican War, 
nevertheless they were often 
called upon to exercise the duties 
of Chaplains. Father Peter 
Gibault, who was highly com- 
mended by Governor Patrick 
Henry of Virginia for his help 
in saving Vincennes and the sur- 
rounding territory to the Amer- 
can cause, accompanied the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition to 
the headwaters of the Missouri 
as a volunteer Chaplain. Prot- 
estant Chaplains, however, were 
appointed to the regiments raised 
for the War of 1812. For twenty 
years afterwards the only Chap- 
lain in the Army seems to have 
been the one at West Point. 


In the Mexican War in 1846, 
there were no less than 1,100 
Catholics in the first army sent to 
the border. The Secretary of State, 
James Buchanan, requested that 
President Polk name two Catholic 
priests to look after the religious 
needs of these Catholic troops. In 
May of that year Father Anthony 
Rey, S.J., Vice-President of George- 
town College, and Father John Mc- 
Elroy, S.J., of Frederick, Maryland, 
became the first official Catholic 
Chaplains in the United States 
Army. They had been selected by 
the assembled Bishops of the coun- 
try at the Provincial Council of 
Baltimore, and were subsequently 
dispatched to the fighting forces 
under General Taylor of Texas. 
Their work was characterized by 
zeal and devotedness and evoked 
universal admiration. Father Rey 
displayed remarkable courage at 
the Battle of Monterey, and shortly 
afterwards met his death at the 
hands of a party of Mexican guer- 
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lillas. Thus, in January 1847, he 
became the first Catholic Chaplain 
to die “in the line of duty.” 


The United States Navy, now 
with so many distinguished Chap- 
lains, was one hundred years old 
before it had a Catholic Chaplain. 
The Navy did not erect a Catholic 
Chaplaincy until President Cleve- 
land asked for the appointment of 
a Catholic priest in 1888. It is true 
that President Polk made applica- 
tion to Bishop Hughes in 1848, but 
because of the small number of 
priests at that time, the request of 
the President could not be fulfilled. 
We read, however, of a Father 
Adam Marshall, S.J., who traveled 
on the North Carolina as early as 
1824. At that time the Navy 
wanted a Schoolmaster for the 
crew of the North Carolina and 
Father Marshall was appointed. He 
could not be commissioned Chap- 
lain for the ship already had an 
Episcopalian Chaplain. Though of- 
ficially considered Schoolmaster, he 
nevertheless ministered to the 
Catholic sailors during the whole 
period he was with the Navy. 


In 1860, just before the outbreak 
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It is the Mass that matters—the Holy Sacrifice being ~™ ered oy an Army Chaplain 
or servicemen in the field of war. 


AS 


S. Signal Corps 


of the Civil War, 
Chaplains were serving in the 
regular Army. After war was de- 
clared, however, a Catholic Chap- 
lain marched off to war with each 
regiment of Catholics. Many priests 
sought commissions and were given 
a place on the staff. Others, feel- 
ing they could do more spiritual 
good without a commission, went 
along as volunteers and followed 
the troops from place to place. At 
the end of the war there were 66 
Catholic priests serving in the 
Union Army. 41 were commis- 
sioned Chaplains, 13 were official 
hospital Chaplains, and 12 were un- 
official Chaplains. An Act of April 
9, 1864, established the “rank of 
Chaplain” in both the regular and 
volunteer service. Countless parish 
priests of both the North and the 
South ministered to the troops as 
they passed through their vicinity. 
When that great American Cardinal, 
James Gibbons, was ordained in 
1861, the war was in full swing. He 
served as volunteer Chaplain at two 
of the principal forts in Maryland, 
Ft. Marshall and Ft. McHenry. The 
latter fort became the principal 


three Catholic 
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place in Maryland for the confine- 
ment of Confederate prisoners, and 
Father Gibbons brought the con- 
solations of religion to the numez- 
ous victims of the war betweeen the 
states. Father Abram J. Ryan, the 
poet-priest of the South, entered 
the Confederate Army as a Chap- 
lain and served throughout the war. 


Throughout the war the Catholic 
Chaplains were not as numerous as 
the large proportion of Catholics in 
the ranks warranted and complaints 
often came from commanding of- 
ficers about the lack of priests. 
Among the prominent Chaplains in 
the Civil War was one who later be- 
came the great Archbishop and 
great American, Father John Ire- 
land of the 5th Minnesota Infantry. 
Other Chaplains who were later 
called to the Episcopal Office were 
Father Bernard J. McQuaid, volun- 
teer Chaplain for the soldiers at 
Frederickburg, who became Bishoo 
of Rochester, and Father Lawrence 
McMahon of the 28th Massachu- 
setts Infantry who became Bishop 
of Hartford. Notre Dame Uni- 
versity sent the largest contingent 
of Chaplains—seven. One of them, 
William Corby, C.S.C., was the 
only Catholic Chaplain in the whole 
Union Army at the Battle of 
Gettysburg. In the midst of the 
battle he became the first American 
Catholic to give general absolution 


to his kneeling men. It was a 
highly dramatic scene. A notable 
Chaplain with the Confederate 


forces was Father Francis X. Leray, 
who died in 1887 as Archbishop of 
New Orleans. 


During the Spanish American 
War of 1898, there were very few 
commissioned Chaplains in the 
service. There were only about 12 
Catholic Chaplains. However, 
many dioceses sent priests to follow 
the troops of their own state. The 
present Bishop of Oklahoma City, 
Bishop Francis Clement Kelley, 
was a volunteer Chaplain during 
this war. In his autobiography, 
The Bishop Jots It Down, he says, 
“No one could hate the thought of 
war more than I did. . . neverthe- 
less I went to that war. ... It was 
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my heart that put me into that war. 
While I was looking at the Detroit 
Battalion of the First Michigan In- 
fantry parading to the train, Major 
Tom Reynolds saw me with a young 
priest friend, Father John Crowe, 
and rode over to the curb. ‘Why is 
it,’ he asked, ‘that there is no priest 
coming with us?’ Neither of us 
knew, but I went straight to the 
Bishop’s house . . . and offered tc 
go if needed. I emphasized needed. 
A few weeks later I was sent.” 


When the United States entered 
World War I on April 6, 1917, 
there were 74 Chaplains in the 
Regular Army and 72 National 
Guard Chaplains. Of this number 
16 priests were in the Regular Army 
and 9 were in the National Guard. 
At this time there were about 
300,000 troops. Thus, one Catholic 
Chaplain had to minister to the 
Catholic soldiers scattered through 
12,000 men. As the months passed, 
the Army and Navy increased by 
leaps and bounds. When the records 
were released after the war, the 
Catholic population was found to 
have contributed 20% of the armed 
forces. Catholic priests throughout 
the country were quick to respond 
to the call of duty. Their battle cry 
was ‘“‘For God and Country”. They 
left rectory, classroom, monastery 
and mission and went off to war. On 
the day the Armistice was signed, 
November 11, 1918, there were 
1,023 Catholic Chaplains in active 
service, either as commissioned 
Army and Navy Chaplains, or as 
volunteers with the K. of C. An- 
other 366 approved applicants 
would have been commissioned on 
January 1, 1919. 


About a year before the signing 
of the Armistice, Pope Benedict 
XV established the Army and Navy 
Diocese of the United States. The 
Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, D.D., 
then the Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York, was appointed the first Epis- 
copus Castrensis, or Chaplain 
Bishop. Before this action by the 
Holy See, there was considerable 
confusion among the Catholic Chap- 
lains. They had moved with their 
troops from diocese to diocese, and 


Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Sister Mary Rosina Leonard, Sister 
Mary Antonia Brennan, Sister Mary 
Dorothea Stapleton. 

Peter J. Bergin, Ensign Patrick A. 
Hackett, Lieut. John J. Devine, Mary 
Daly, Benjamin St. Gregory, Catherine 
Considine, Charles Leander, Thomas 
Mellen, Mary Mellen, Sadie Mellen, 
Edward Mellen, N. J. Horan, John Cox, 
Set. Joseph C. Raffi, John C. Crane, 
Ellen Creighton, James Creighton, 
John E. Donovan, Catherine Hassett, 
Michael Herson, Margaret Doyle, 


Catherine Malone, Adam Geib, Robert 
T. McSweeney, Thomas Cawley, David 


Murphy, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Mur- 
phy, T. Houlihan, Elizabeth Donovan, 
Dorothy Valentine, Thomas Fraher, 
Major James O'Donovan, Josephine 
3osco, Gelsomina Bosco, Anthony 
Musto, Kenneth Schrieber, Miss Rose 
Gerveno, Pauline Woulfe, Mrs. Breen, 


Leda B. Prentiss, Dr. Gertrude Broek- 
smit, Mrs. Andrew Nirrengarten, David 
J. Moylan, Ens. Robert T. Burke, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. H. Maka, 
James O'Reilly, Pierre Erhard, Chris- 


Ray, Agnes 


topher P. MacCormack, Pfc. Thomas 
Hurley, Mary Dolan, Marshall Ingram, 
Mrs. M. E. Murray, Lieut. Charles J. 
Murray, Miss Florence Mountney, 
Leonard Smith, Sarah Mullally, James 
Mullally, Mary Sheridan, Victims of 
this War, George A. Enterlein, U.S.N., 
Michael John Boyle, John Carters, 
Margaret Fitzgibbons, Ling Wong, 
George Giboin, M. Mead, Mrs. Rose 
O'Reilly, Bartholomew Welch, Mrs 


Nellie Quigley, Cpl. Robert E. Therrien, 
Mrs. Susan L. Moore, Fenton J. Me- 
Dermott, Bernard Coulombe, Mary FE. 
Haferburg, S-Sgt. Frank C. Marcus, 
Mr. Piau, Frank Kucklick, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth F. McCormack, Hugh O'Connor, 


Sr. Hugh O'Connor, Jr., William 
Patrick Hannon, Mrs. Ellen J. Pryor, 
Mrs. Mary O'Rourke, Pearl Mueller, 
Mrs. Minnie Zodac, Lady Marie Van 
Schenck Van Nydeggen  Kerstens, 
Rosa Mazza, John Keenan, John Barna, 
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when it came time for them to seek 
instruction and advice, they had to 
ask themselves, “Who is my 
Bishop? the Bishop of my home 
diocese or the Bishop of this dio- 
cese?” The creation of the Mili- 
tary Ordinariate in the United 
States solved this question once and 
for all. 


At the end of the war, the Chap- 
lain Bishop wrote, “No printed 
word could possibly tell the story 
of devoted service and heroic sacri- 
fice that distinguished our Catholic 
Chaplains on land and sea, in field 
and camp, in hospital and trench— 
as noble, brave, and spiritual a2 
body of priests as ever ascended 
the altar of God.” Since the Armis- 
tice of 1918, no less than fourteen 
Chaplains were chosen by the Holy 
See to become Bishops. Among 
them are: Archbishop John J. 
Mitty of San Francisco; Archbishop 
Edwin V. Byrne of Santa Fe; Arch- 
bishop George J. Caruana of Se- 
baste and Apostolic Nuncio to 
Cuba; and Bishops George J. Fin- 
negan, C.S.C., of Helena, (since 
deceased) ; Mariano S. Garriga, Co- 
adjutor of Corpus Christi; Joseph 
H. Albers of Lansing; Matthew F. 
Brady of Manchester; Joseph A. 
Burke, Auxiliary of Buffalo; Bar- 
tholomew J. Eustace of Camden; 
Daniel F. Desmond of Alexandria; 
Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas City. 
William P. O’Connor of Superior; 
Bernard J. Shiel, Auxiliary of Chi- 
cago; and Emmet M. Walsh of 
Charleston. 


And coming back to the present 
war once again, we find that the 
number of Catholic Army Chap- 
lains today has already doubled the 
total number of the Army, Navy, 
and volunteer Chaplains of World 
War I. In the Navy the number of 
Catholic Chaplains far exceeds 700, 
while the number of auxiliary Chap- 
lains is more than three times this 
figure. These Chaplains are doing 
a marvelous job of keeping their 
boys close to God. When the war 
is over and they return with their 


troops, they will continue their 
Priestly labors in their former 
diocese or with their religious 


communities. They will, no doubt, 
fill many of the important positions 
of the Church in our country. Who 
can tell how many of these Chap- 
lains will even become Bishops in 
the near future? 

The returning Chaplains’ influ- 
ence on the world after the war will 
be tremendous. In the coming re- 
construction period he will not only 
have a powerful influence on Catho- 
lics, but on non-Catholics as well. 
We read quite often of the great 
amount of “good will” the Catholic 
Chaplains and the Catholic soldiers, 
sailors and marines are sowing 
among the natives of the numerous 
Islands of the Pacific. Already the 
Army and Navy is a fruitful source 
of vocations to the Priesthood and 
the Religious life. Since entering 
the service the soldier or sailor has 
learned to look upon the priest in 
uniform as a friend—a friend for 
life. The man in the service 
realizes that the military uniform 
is only accidental; the Chaplains’ 
real uniform is his cassock, his 
priestly stole, and his Mass vest- 
ments. And when he returns home, 
if he can’t re-acquaint himself witn 
his own Chaplain, he will seek an- 
other Chaplain or his own parish 
priest. To him all priests are 
alike—his friends! 





Remember Graymoor 
in Your Will 


Legacies left the Friars and Sis- 
ters of the Atonement at Gray- 
moor during the depression period 
have proven a great boon indeed. 

Those desiring to will something 
to the Friars should use this form: 

“I will and bequeath to the 
Friars of the Atonement, Inc., of 


N. Y., the 


’ 


Graymoor, Garrison, 
sum of $ 

The legal title for the Sisters is: 

Franciscan Sisters of the Atone- 
ment, also of Graymoor. 

A legacy may also be left to 
our Missionary Association, the 
Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., 
of Graymoor, N. Y., and the will 
should state the sum bequeathed. 
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Book Notes 


Books reviewed here may be ordered 
Press, Peekskill, 


from our 
New York. 


Graymoor 


“d 


FLOWER OF HER KINDRED. By 
New York: Ameri- 
can-Irish Historical Society, 991 Fifth 


$3.50. 


Maurice Leahy. 


Avenue. 
This is a biography of Nano Nagle, 
foundress of the Sisters of the Presen- 
tation. The story of her early life and 
told, 


against the background of anti-Catho- 


education is well particularly 
necessitated her 
At the 


Nagle went 


lic legislation which 


going to France for schooling. 
Nano 
Ireland to devote 
to the education of 
Catholic out- 
lawed, and stern invoked 
against those who tried to open them. 
But her God's 
The Sisters of the Presenta- 
Mother Nagle, have 
now expanded their work throughout 


age of twenty-two, 


back to her life and 
fortune her own 


people. schools were 


sanctions 
work progressed with 
blessing. 


tion, founded by 


all Ireland and to distant shores as well. 

“The Flower of Her Kindred” has an 
over-all historical importance quite 
apart from its biographical study of an 
energetic and capable educational re- 
The trials 
Catholic 


centuries of oppres- 


former and religious leader. 
and struggles of a people, 
overburdened by 
sion, are properly evaluated, and their 
undismayed loyalty to the faith in spite 
of all the consequences fidelity entailed 


is vividly portrayed. ©. B.S. 
THE CLEANSING OF THE 
TEMPLE By Theodore Wessel- 


ing, O.S.B 
Green & Co. 
This book is a study of the Lenten 


New York: 


$1.75. 


Longmans, 


Liturgy, not from its artistic or literary 
qualities, but for the lesson-it teaches 
the individual member of Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body. The prayers of the ferial 
Masses, the Gospel selections and the 
psalms used in the course of the Lenten 
season are shown to be worthy objects 
for contemplation on the part of the 
modern Christian. It is refreshing to 
that Wesseling 
hesitate to 


does not 
artificial 
nature of the sentimental approach to 
Lent so much in vogue among Catho- 
lics of today, offering as an antidote to 


note Dom 


chailenge the 


the spirit of the age the real meaning 
of Lent as a time of purification unto 


D. D. 


Godliness 








The Guilds of the Middle Ages 


undertook many charitable 

works. Assistance was pro- 
vided in sickness and in old age; 
aid was granted to sufferers from 
floods and shipwreck. The upkeep 
of roads and of bridges, the mainte- 
nance of the fabric of parish 
churches, were among the main 
works of the Guilds. These Chris- 
tian fraternities were the insurance 
companies and benevolent societies 
of the middle ages and they func- 
tioned with a true efficiency, and on 
the basis of Christian realism. 

The extent to which Guild 
work flourished in pre-reformation 
Europe will be seen from the fact 
that in England alone, on the eve 
of the “reformation,” there were 
thirty thousand of these fraternities. 
The spirit and philosophy of the 
Guilds is clear from documents 
which have been preserved. An 
excerpt from the preamble of the 
charter of a twelfth century Guild 
will suffice to show how truly Chris- 
tian this philosophy was. 

“Brothers, we are images of God, 
for it says in Genesis, ‘Let us make 
man to our image and likeness.” We 
are united in this idea and we shall 
with the help of God be able to 
accomplish our work, if brotherly 
love is spread among us; for 
through the love of neighbor we at- 
tain to the love of God.” 

The men of the Middle Ages had 
ample time to reflect upon these 
verities, for on the great feast days 
of the Church all work ceased; the 
religious reason why it ceased was 
brought home to the people by ap- 
propriate pageants, which were pre- 
sented by the Guilds. 

Material things fell into their 
proper place in the life of the 
people; they were able to face, with 
a calmer vision than we, the vicis- 


Tu Guilds of the Middle Ages 


By William E. Kerrish 


ed 





William E. Kerrish 


A pioneer and ardent worker in the 
Catholic Evidence Guild Movement. 


situdes of life. The mental tension 
which has at its roots a spiritual 
tension and which has grown to 
high proportions in modern life, due 
to its tempo and intensity, was un- 
known in the ages of the Guilds. 
This is why it was possible for 
generations of master artisans to 
spend their whole life-time in co- 
operative effort, and to raise out of 
the very soil, as it were, noble and 
beautiful cathedrals which have not 
been equalled in their artistic 
beauty or religious symbolism. 

As a traveller remarked: “How 
did they ever do these things, with 
the simple tools they must have 
had, and with the resources at their 
disposal?” There is but one an- 
swer; it was a labor of love in- 
spired by faith, rather than material 
profit. 

Entertainments during the middle 
ages were in keeping with the reli- 
gious atmosphere which permeated 


the social and economic structure. 
Colorful public spectacles, instruc- 
tive, as well as entertaining, were 
regularly given. Young and old, 
learned and simple, the noble as 
well as the peasant, could get real 
entertainment and sound instruction 
from these religious pageants. 

The Guild of Corpus Christi, in 
York, existed for the express pur- 
pose of presenting, in colorful and 
dramatic form, the Christian truth 
of the Real Presence of Christ in 
the Holy Sacrament. On the feast 
of Corpus Christi the people, led 
by their Bishop, gave public honor 
to the Blessed Sacrament. 

Other pageants were presented on 
appropriate days. In some cases 
many Guilds took part in a master 
pageant, which taught the whole 
story of Creation, Fall and Redemp- 
tion of mankind. What might be 
called a “living catechism” woulc 
pass through a city and hold up be- 
fore the people the truths of reli- 
gion, in a manner so attractive and 
impressive that only a mind com- 
pletely dominated by evil could 
fail to respond to the lesson so ef- 
fectively taught. 

The various crafts cooperated 
with each other in this public enter- 
tainment. A tableau representing 
the creation of the world would be 
presented by the plasterers; the 
coopers would poitray the fall of 
man; the shipwrights, the story of 
Noah; the tilers would represent 
the scene at the crib at Bethlehem; 
the goldsmiths the coming of the 
Magi to adore the newborn Savior. 

Portable scenes were rotated to 
the different locations where the 
pageant was to be presented; as 
one scene was moved on to the next 
location, the following scene was 
wheeled into its place, and by this 
arrangement the pageant was actt- 
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ally presented in a number of places 
on the same day. There were also 
cavalcades, representing, for ex- 
ample, a scene in some eastern vil- 
lage with the Magi passing through 
on their way to visit the Christ 
Child. 


During the Christmas season 
children would carry specially 
dressed dolls representing the 


Divine Infant. In some cases the 
parish priest would grant the use of 
vestments and robes, so that those 
taking the parts of clergymen might 
be properly attired. All this reli- 
gious pageantry is evidence of the 
close union that existed between 
religion and workaday life. 

The Craft Guilds, which organized 
and regulated the trades and pro- 
fessions, had a long period of use- 
fulness. They were highly efficient 
in the true sense of that term. It 
was not merely a technological ef- 
ficiency, which failed to consider 
or respect the natural constitution 
of human society. Some so-called 
“efficiency experts” of today might 
learn much from the true efficiency 
of the Craft Guilds. 

When at the great annual meet- 
ings of his Guild, the apprentice, 
journeyman or master workman, 
wearing hood and regalia, sat to 
elect those who were to preside over 
the Guild for the year, he knew 
himself to be not merely an uniden- 
tified automaton in a vast mechan- 
ized process of profit making for its 
own sake, but an independent per- 
sonality, banded with others of like 
talent in voluntary association for 
the common good. 

The consciences of many trades- 
people today are far removed from 
the sense of moral responsibility 
which existed in the ages of the 
Guilds. Under the Guild system the 
family had the first claim to live, 
and to ruin a family by exploita- 
tion was forbidden. 

The builder, the carpenter, the 
smith, were protected by the Guilds, 
whose very existence was designed 
to prevent the swallowing up of the 
little man. 

To quote from a Guild document: 
“Men and masters were in general 


joined together in sentiment, and if 
we may be permitted to use the 
term, love toward each other, so 
that they did not wish to be sepa- 
rated, if they could help it.” 

The Guild’s ages were more truly 
Christianized than ours. They were 
also wiser, for the average person 


Of Fragile Dreams 


Dreams are such fragile things, 
Free of pattern or design; 

A bit of fluff upon the breeze, 
A mystic touch of heaven’s keys, 
Or dust from stars that shine. 





But dreams are mighty things; 

A ship that wings into the skies, 

A love fulfilled, a city built. 

’Tis from the lustre and the gilt 

Of dreams that these arise! 
—Lois Snelling. 











would much rather feel a sense of 
economic security than receive high 
remuneration, and still not know 
what the next month or year might 
bring. 

The Guilds hold important lessons 
for all times. The present deeply 
disturbed economic and social con- 
ditions, world wide in their scope 
and baffling in their complexity, of- 
fer unusual opportunities for un- 
selfish public service to men of 
courage and good will. But con- 
structive social action must have its 
roots in a renewed spiritual life. 

The Church, living instrument of 
Christ’s eternal mission of redemp- 
tion, holds up the great practical 
lessons of the Guilds of the Middle 
Ages. In a spirit of real under- 
standing towards the elimination of 
the serious economic maladjust- 
ments of today, Bishops in America 
declare: “We are demanding a new 
social order; but no new order will 
long endure unless there be a moral 
force binding our citizens; that 
moral force must have its source in 
Christ; the recognition of the 
authority of Christ is essential to 
the reconstruction, not only of the 
moral, but also of the economic 
order.” 
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This recognition of and obedience 
to the authority of Christ in the 
moral aspects of social and eco- 
nomic affairs gave to the Guilds 
their constructive power to build 
gloriously for true civilization, and 
to write upon the pages of history a 
wonderful story of human coopera- 
tion for the love of God. 


The Guild system, with a true 
sense of proportion, recognized the 
basic relationship of man to the soil 
and the fact that all true civiliza- 
tion must have its roots in the land. 
Man’s body was fashioned by God 
from the dust of the earth; the 
Creator gave the fruits of the earth 
to man for his physical sustenance; 
it is to the dust of the earth that 
man’s body returns when his jour- 
ney here is over. Therefore any 
social system built upon Christian 
ethics never ignores the funda- 
mental importance of agriculture. 
In Guild ages there arose by legal 
purchase and by endowment many 
Guild lands; in fact, many members 
were originally the town burgesses, 
who were either merchants or 
owners of land. 

An artisan, who held membership 
in good standing in the Guild of his 
craft, felt a sense of security in his 
economic life which the workman 
of today usually does not know. 
He could not be thrown aside after 
many years of faithful service, per- 
haps in his old age, to become a 
public charge. Solid reasons would 
have to be given before an artisan 
with a clean record for competent 
and loyal service to his master and 
to the craft could be dismissed. 


The statutes of the miners’ Guild 
in Saxony and in Bohemia indicate 
with what detail and expert care the 
well being of the laborer was pro- 
vided for. Proper ventilation of the 
pits, precautions against accidents, 
suitable bathing houses, as well as 
the regulation of the hours of labor 
in the mines (which never ex- 
ceeded eight hours daily), were all 
the concern of the Guilds. Every 
trade and occupation had its own 
Guild. The statutes of the Guilds 
were submitted to and approved by 
the municipal authority, but in their 
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private and internal affairs the 
Guilds were independent. 
In Germany, particularly, the 


Guilds developed a high degree of 
balanced organization which em- 
braced practically the whole sphere 
of social and industrial life. The 
shoemakers’ Guild was established 
in 1112. The weavers’ Guild was 
formed in Cologne in 1147. The 
tanners, glovemakers, the chair- 
makers, the locksmiths, and prac- 
tically every other artisan had his 
own Guild, to which he could look 
for practical help in his life work. 


Weights and measures used in 
public sale were also matters com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the 
Guilds. The ordinances of the Guild 
of Mercers provided that “the 
searcher is to make search among 
the Guild members that no one of 
them shall use any false balance 
weight or measure whereby the 
people might in any wise be hurt 
or deceived.” 


Pressure of the hand upon the 
scale was also a detail which was 
the subject of Guild regulation, a 
fine being provided for any inten- 
tional offence. Other* Guild rules 
provided punishment for tricky or 
fraudulent advertising: if an article 
was offered for sale as “‘solid brass,” 
“hand wrought iron” or “real silk” 
it had to be as indicated; it was a 
serious offence to directly or in- 
directly misrepresent goods in the 
Middle Ages. 


Each Craft Guild had its own 
internal court of justice for the set- 
tlement of all matters requiring an 
interpretation of the Guild’s statutes, 
or an enforcement of its regulations. 
These courts could punish or expel 
from the Guild any workman or ap- 
prentice whose conduct justified 
such action. 


The Guild ordinances relating to 
Chaplains show that their framers 
had close knowledge of the Canon 
Law of the Church, and that they 
respected it. We read in the ordi- 
nances of the Guild of Cambridge 
that “a Chaplain shall be appointed 
after the approval of the Parish 
Priest has been secured.” Of the 


Chaplain, the ordinance further 
states: “It is neither becoming nor 
lawful that a parson should burden 
himself with the secular business of 
the Guild, nor does it befit the good 
name or come within their calling 
that they should take upon them- 
selves such offices and things of 
this sort.” 

Among the ordinances of the 
Guild of Southampton is one which 
provides that: “If a Guildsman 
reviles or slanders another Guilds- 
man and a complaint of it comes to 
the alderman, and if the Guildsman 
be reasonably convicted thereof, he 
shall pay two shillings fine to the 
Guild, and if he be not able to pay, 
he shall lose the Guild.” This was 
because the injury done to the good 
name of a Guild-brother, by slander, 
was looked upon as an injury done 
to all. 

Almost all Guilds whose funds 
allowed supported priests to act a3 
Chaplains. Some Guilds had several 
Chaplains. The Guild of Stratford- 
on-Avon maintained seven priests 
as Chaplains. 

In the ages of the Guilds, religion 
and everyday life were inextricably 
interwoven to a degree which it 
is difficult for us to comprehend 
fully. This intermingling of every- 
day life and labor with religion and 
worship resulted in an organic 
social unity and a public sense of 
brotherhood among all classes of 
the people, far removed from the 
spirit of fierce competition which 
has in our day caused widespread 
economic insecurity and industrial 
strife. 

The Guilds of the middle ages 
were the prototypes of the trade 
unions of today, but these organiza- 
tions are not able to further the 
true interests of the artisan and of 
the public in the comprehensive 
manner of the Guilds, because the 
Guilds embraced within their mem- 
bership both master and workman, 
thus the true unity of their interests 
was secured. 

A Guild brother who was forced 
to ask for a loan was looked upon 
as one in need; to take advantage 
of such human need in order to 
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grind a high rate of interest out of 
such a one was forbidden by the 
Guild regulations. The use of money 
for speculation and manipulation 
which results in injustice to the 
more humble and less highly organ- 
ized members of the body politic 
is one of the reasons why, to use 
the words of the Bishops of Amer. 
ica, “human society has drifted far 
from its safe moorings; why human 
rights must be sacrificed and hv- 
manity itself must become the mere 
instrument in the production 9 
wealth, not the master controlling 
it.” “Such a philosophy,” continue 
the Bishops, “has always been and 
will ever be false and un-Christian 
in principle and in application; it 
has literally taken God out of the 
world.” 


An important achievement of the 
Guilds was the comparative eco- 
nomic security which membership 
in these fraternities secured for the 
artisan. Even when the trade of a 
particular employer dropped off due 
to seasonal fluctuations or for other 
causes, it was considered to be the 
duty of the master to make such 
arrangements as were in his power 
to keep the group of artisans to- 
gether. 


The Guilds played a vital and 
practical part in building and pre- 
serving Christian civilization in 
Europe for nearly a thousand years. 
Their spirit and philosophy was the 
spirit and philosophy of Catholic 
Christianity, applied to social and 
economic life, according to the 
needs of those ages. Today, the 
Church, a living witness to the 
drama of the centuries, realizing 
that the eternal years of God are 
hers, call for the reconstruction of 
the social order, and points to the 
Guilds of the middle ages as ex- 
emplifying her constructive, co 
operative spirit and sound Chris 
tian realism. For the dyamic 
energy of the Church in the spirit- 
ual and moral order is not intended 


“to be confined to cloister and sat- 


risty. Christ meant it to permeate 
and sanctify every human relation 
ship, and to restore all things in 
His Name. 
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in this town and we can go 

along being pals. Eh?” 
Christopher Cross looked anxiously 
at his companion. 

Fred only smiled and shook his 
head. “This isn’t war any longer, 
old timer. You'll be marrying your 
Rowena and dashing about to get 
your daily column filled.” 

They passed the row of telephone 
booths and Chris paused. “I'll give 
Mrs. Walker a ring and tell her to 
keep places at the table for us to- 
night. Best boarding house in the 
city, Fred.” He was dialling the 
number with quick jabs as he 
talked. “’lo, Mrs. Walker? Chris 
Cross speaking — yeah — that’s 
right — oh, just fine, Mrs. Walker. 
I'll send my bags out and I’ve a 
friend along with me — how about 
the big double room on the second 
floor? — no, honest? — well, my 
old room’ll do — What! — I see. 
Well, thanks a lot anyhow.” He re- 
placed the instrument slowly; his 
eyes black with anger. “All filled 
up,” he explained briefly. “You'd 
think I’d skipped my board bill or 
something. Oh, she was cordial 
and all that, but no room. Y’go 
fight the war for ’em and then they 
can’t give you a bed when you come 
home again!” 


‘Laas Fred, get a job right 


“Hey, hey! We've still got 
fliers’ luck, haven’t we?” Fred de- 
manded. “Give the girl friend a 
ting.” 

But Chris only laughed. “Not 
until I get rid of you. I can just 


figure your ears flapping this-a way 
and that-a way like a curious ol’ 
elephant.” 

“You look,” Fred said quietly, 
“as if someone had thrown an ele- 
phant at you—hard.” 

Christ nodded. “That’s just the 
way I feel, too. I kept thinking over 
there if I could just once get back 
home in my own town. Now I get 
here—no bed, no room, no board. 





Just a cafeteria someplace, huh? But 
at that, I’ll take you over to the 
office and introduce you to the 
boys. They’re a great bunch of 
newspapermen, Fred.” 

Fred said nothing. He wondered 
how many of the boys would be 
there now. They had only a short 
distance to go. On the editorial 
floor the woman at the hall desk 
stopped them. 

“Whom do you wish to see?” she 
asked courteously. Her tone was 
firm, heavy as her plump figure. 

“I’m Christopher Cross,” Chris 
said pleasantly. ‘“You’re new here 
but you may have known my col- 
umn in other days—Chris Cross 
Town?” 

Her eyes flicked his uniform and 
she asked again, “Whom do you 
wish to see?” 

“Why, Kaytor, for one. 
iston or MacKain or—” 

“They’ve all gone. None of them 
have been here for six months or 
more. A young woman is running 
the Chris Cross Town column now.” 

Chris’ excited words cut off the 
rest of her explanation. “They 
can’t do that to me! Chris Cross is 
my name. It’s not a house name for 
them to use with any old hack 
writer willing to take fifty a 
week—” he stopped. 

Fred’s hand was on his arm. “No 
use trying to buck it, Pal. These 
things are done right along. You 
build it up and they use it. Come 
along. Let’s get going. Maybe my 
town’ll be treating ex-servicemen 
better, eh, Pal? Thanks a lot for 
nothing,” he said airily to the 
woman at the desk. 

“Glad I didn’t phone Rowena,” 
Chris said gloomily as the elevator 
dropped smoothly and sickeningly 
fast to the street floor. “I thought, 
of course, there’d be my old job. 
but—heck! What have I got to 
offer a gal like Rowena! Just ex- 
actly nothing! Lucky there was no 


Or Lew- 


——By L. M. Mitchell 


more between us than an under- 


standing. I wouldn’t ask any gal to 
marry me unless I had a job.” He 
balanced the Saint Christopher 


medal Rowena had given him the 
last night before he reported to P. 
O. E. 

But he did not see the medal. He 
was seeing the dark, earnest eyes of 
his girl, the cloudy dark hair that 
blew around her face in the high 
wind that had swept the city that 
night. Her smart little fur collar 
had been standing straight up, as 
jaunty and upstanding as the girl 
who wore it. So tiny was she that 
she had had to reach to put the St. 
Christopher medal in his tunic. 

“You'll keep this always with 


you, Chris ?” 

“It’s a promise,” he had said 
huskily. 

He had, too. There had been 


once, when he was flying over the 
dreaded hump that had taken so 
many fliers, that a cloudbank had 
completely obscured the hump of 
mountains. He had been flying 
high. “Plenty high,” he said to Fred 
who was his co-pilot. 

Fred, however, was always watch- 
ful, worried. ‘Higher, Pal.” 

“High enough, fella,” Chris had 
remarked jovially. “And, besides, 
what are you worrying about? St. 
Christopher’s on the job, see?” He 
dangled his medal before Fred’s 
eyes. 

They both saw the hand. Not 
Chris’ young, tanned hand with its 
square shape and powerful fingers, 
but an older hand, wrinkled and 
delicate in shape, blue-veined. The 
hand hovered over the controls and 
the plane suddenly lifted as if it 
played leap frog. As, indeed, it had. 
There was the horrifying sh-h-h-h 
as they barely cleared mountain 
rock-face and the clouds, separating 
at the moment, revealed the wet- 
black face of a steep mountain 
spear that needled at the sky. 
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Chris wiped his sweaty face. 
“Close, eh, fella?” he managed to 
drop casually. 

“You said it, pal,” agreed Fred. 
“It kinda knocked the breath out-a 
me—just lookin’ at it. Did you 
see—” 

“the hand?” finished Chris so- 
berly. ‘You said it, fella.” 

There were hundreds of similar 
stories coming out of the war 
theatres. St. Christopher here and 
St. Christopher there. Tough Ma- 
rines who would as soon lay an op- 
ponent on his back and run back 
and forth the long length of him, 
gently dangled a solid silver or a 
gold St. Christopher medal that the 
gal back home or the grandmother 
gave them and the while they 
would reel off in soft tones (totally 
unlike their everyday whoops) of 
how St. Christopher did this—-and 
that—and once! This was the first 
time a definite experience had hap- 
pened, to their certain knowledge, 
to Chris and Fred. Fred, hereto- 
fore, had been no client of St. 
Christopher. Indeed, when Chris 
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she said: 


patted his heart pocket to make cer- 
tain that St. Christopher was with 
him, Fred had usually turned his 


head and with 
made no remark. 

It was different after this. Every 
time they started on a mission, it 
was Fred who demanded quickly, 
before Chris had time to pat his 
tunic, “You got it, pal? That St. 
Christopher medal? I thought when 
we went to Rome, I’d buy me one, 
but they’re not the same bought. It’s 
when they’re given to you, with a 
prayer or something—that they’re 
best.” 

“So, fliers’ luck is running out, 
eh?” Chris said sourly. ‘Well, 
coming ?” 

“Thought I’d buy a paper and 
give a look-see at your column,” 
Fred answered. 

“Save your four cents, pal.” 

“Let’s eat,” said Fred suddenly. 
“T’m famished. We can check our 
coats and bags over in the station.” 

The checking lockers were large 
and cost a quarter. They tucked 
all they had into one locker and 


studied courtesy 


vs 





Putting the St. Christopher Medal in the pocket of his tunic, 
"You'll keep this always with you, Chris?” 


swung off cheerfully to find a good 
place to eat. Across the table they 
chatted amicably and after a brief, 
uneasy silence, Chris excused him- 
self to make a phone call. 

She wasn’t at home. Wouldn't be 
at home, the maid said, until around 
midnight. 

“So, Rowena is having herself a 
good time,’ Chris said moodily 
when he sat down again at the 
table. The conversation was spas 
modic now. Fred had made a reset. 
vation for himself on the six o’clock 
plane. He had fully expected to 
cancel this reservation, but he had 
made it. He had not wanted to be 
a drag on Chris that first night a 
home. There would be other friends 
for Chris at the boarding house, old 
pals at the office. And Rowena. I 
was always easier to cancel a reser 
vation than, often, to get one. But 
now he began to think about getting 
one. Another one. For Chris. 

“Too bad you didn’t let Rowena 
know you were on the way, Chris. 
Surprises don’t always work out the 
way we hope. Now, suppose we 
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phone the airport and get another 
reservation for you. I have mine. 
You come to Minneapolis with me, 
drop a line to your managing editor 
from there, another note or a phone 
call to the girl friend and after a 
visit at my house, come back.” 

“Sounds good,” Chris said dully. 
“You don’t have to sell me on it, 
pal. Thanks!” 

They made the call, found one 
place left on the six o’clock plane, 
dropped in at a newsreel theatre for 
an hour and took their belongings 
out of the locker. They were in the 
airport car when Chris suddenly 
slapped his tunic and said, 

“Let me out of here. I heard a 
little tinkle when I reached back 
into that locker and it was my 
medal. I wouldn’t go a step with- 
out it. Not—one—step.” 

“We're not stepping 
Bud,” yawned an ensign. 
plane. Remember ?” 

“You got ten minutes,” the driver 
told them. “Be quick.” 

It took eighteen minutes to run 
back, search the blackness that was 
a locker, locate the medal and re- 
turn to the airport car. The driver 
was already pulling into gear an- 
grily. 

“I shouldn’t’ve waited,” he grum- 
bled. “I can barely make it now. 
I'll even have to buck the am- 
bers—” he continued to growl and 
grumble long after they left the 
Loop. 

Then the long car began an un- 
pleasant hump-hump-humping. St. 
Christopher wasn’t going to help 
them over this hump, Chris thought. 
He was right. The plane was al- 
teady taking off when the long, 
blue car dashed onto the field. Too 
late. 

They could see the girl in the 


this trip, 
“It’s a 
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control window, her eyes on the car 
gravely. Then she spoke into her 
mouthpiece, apparently telling the 
pilot to return for these belated 
passengers. Her eyes searched the 
field and she suddenly drew on a 
veil of horror. What she yelled, 
they could not guess. But the plane 
lurching in the air gave them a 
ready answer. Something was very 
“wrong.” The plane, seemingly 
flying smoothly towards the north- 
west, hesitated and then plunged 
into a field north of the defense 
plant. 

People were running now along 
the field towards the north where a 
wire fence would soon stop them. 
Three photographers rushed past 
the airport car yelling “Press! 
Press!” although no one made the 
slightest attempt to stop them. A 
slim girl fleetly followed, her long 
bob breaking loose from its net and 
flying beyond her towards the 
south. 

“wena!” Chris yelled. 

She stopped. “Press,” she said 
wearily. “Chris! It—it can’t be— 
you.” 

“Well, maybe it can’t, but it is. 
Meet Fred. You working now, 
"wena ?” 

“Why, of course. Didn’t you get 
my cable?” she seemed surprised. 

“Nary a word,” he said, holding 
her close in his arms. 

“T went in and arranged with the 
high-ups to start your column— 
Mekker of the Moon was trying to 
get it away for himself. Well, it’s 
not as good as your stuff, but it isn’t 


too bad,” she laughed. “And it’s 
your job.” 
The ambulance was shrieking 


and a man with a press band on his 
sleeve stopped. “Well, Chris Cross, 
as I live! You would be here right 
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on the spot. Some delay saved the 
lives of every passenger on that 
plane for Minneapolis. They started 
off northwest with the wind right 
for the trip and were called back 
because the airport car finally got 
here—a little late. There was a 
magnet stuck in their instrument 
board and they couldn’t control the 
plane. A mechanic says now he 
missed it but didn’t guess he’d 
dropped it in there. It would have 
been an enormous loss of life—” 

“except for St. Christopher,” 
said Fred quietly. ‘Rowena, here, 
gave the medal to Chris. It got out 
of his tunic into a locker and we 
went back. That delayed the air- 
port car and then, with St. Christo- 
pher right in the car, we got a flat. 
Came out here on a couple of 
wheels but still made it late. They 
called the plane back because there 
were so many of us—nine besides 
Chris and me. And St. Christopher 
himself.” 

“Sa-a-ay!”” beamed the reporter. 
“What a scoop! I’m out here on 
my own strictly. No one else knows 
this yet?” 

“No one except me,” said Ro- 
wena. 

“I’m taking over from this point 
on baby,” said Chris. ‘Man of the 
house, get that?” 

“Yes, sir,” she dimpled. “I was 
wondering when you’d get around 
to proposing.” 

“If it hadn’t been for your gift 
of St. Christopher’s medal, I might- 
n’t have got back at all. Flier’s 
luck, eh?” he asked cheerfully. 

But they all knew what he 
meant. And in the darkness, St. 
Christopher on the medal Chris was 
dangling, seemed to be smiling 
gently. 
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A Distinguished Guest 
prom Norway 


By Francis H 





States today, unknown to most 

Americans, is perhaps the 
greatest of living women writers. 
To those who have read “Kristin 
Lavransdatter,” her world-famous 
trilogy, Madame Sigrid Undset’s 
place as a novelist must seem far 
above all her contemporaries. It is 
probably not so well known, how- 
ever, that this distinguished Nor- 
wegian refugee and winner of the 
Nobel Prize is also a Catholic. 

Ever since she entered the 
Church in 1925, Madame Undset 
has paid tribute in various ways to 
the faith she embraced. No one 
can read “The Cross,” the con- 
cluding novel of her trilogy, with 
out sensing that the author, like her 
heroine, must have found peace and 
an answer to all her problems in 
Catholicism. She has testified to 
this in numerous articles; among 
these are the essays which form 
the collection, ““Men, Women and 
Places”. 

Few women writers who have 
found haven in the United States in 
these war years had a closer call 
from the Nazi terror. Madame 
Undset has been a resident here 
ever since the September day in 
1940 when she landed with her 
younger son, Hans, at San Fran- 
cisco, after a thrilling journey along 
the coast of Norway to Sweden and 
then across Russia and Siberia. It 
is little wonder that, after her hair- 
breadth escapes, she was not think- 
ing much about literature when she 
arrived. 

There had been a time when her 
novels had had many readers in 
Germany. But that was before 
Adolph Hitler and the Nazi party 
came into power. It was only 
natural that Hitler’s controlled 
press should strongly disapprove of 
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Sigrid Undset’s defense of racial 
and religious tolerance. The books 
of Norway’s most famous woman 
writer were soon placed on the 
proscribed list. 

All this might not have bothered 
Madame Undset too much if it had 
not been for the war. When the 
blitzkrieg swept into Norway, the 
writer and her sons sprang to arms 
like America’s Revolutionary heroes 
of old. As soon as the German 
bombers appeared over Oslo, the 
family fled to Madame Undset’s 
ancient country place at Lilleham- 
mer where the novelist helped to 
organize the first resistance move- 
ment against the invaders. She of- 
fered her services to the Govern- 
ment and worked as a censor in 
those short, desperate weeks. 

It was soon evident, however, 
that the stand of Norway’s pitifully 
small army was unavailing against 
German armed might. Realizing 
that she would be of no help to the 
cause of freedom in a Nazi con- 
centration camp, Madame Undset 
made plans to leave the country. 
With the family of a neighbor, she 
went by auto to the coast of 
Andalsnes. 

It was a desperate chance, as 
those patriots soon discovered. For 
two hours, Sigrid Undset, Norway’s 
most distinguished woman of letters 
and once the toast of both Berlin’s 
and Oslo’s literary circles, had to 
hide in a deep snowdrift under the 
fir trees near Dombas, in order to 
escape German machine-gunning 
planes. But the party pressed on 
over bomb-cratered roads until they 
reached the sea at Moldes. 

From this port, which the Nazis 
had left in complete ruin, the 
refugees managed to travel on an 
overcrowded trawler to Mo at the 
edge of the Arctic Circle. It was a 


slow, perilous voyage, for, on ac- 
count of the vigil of German recon- 
naissance planes, the boat moved 
only at night. For the fifty-eight. 
year-old novelist, the journey must 
have been a heavy drain on her 
strength. The hardest part came 
at the last, when she had to make 
her toilsome way through the snow 
and ice, with a sick companion on 
a stretcher, across the frontier into 
Sweden. 

But there a warm welcome was 
waiting from friends who not only 
honored her as a writer, but ad- 
mired her all the more for her 
refusal to submit to Norway’s quis- 
lings. The story of that dangerous 
trip is told with Madame Undset'’s 
characteristic simplicity in ‘‘Nor- 
way, Spring 1940”, the opening 
chapter of her book “Return to the 
Future”. It is an unforgettable 
record. 

When the writer finally reached 
these shores, she could hardly be 
blamed for showing a_ certain 
amount of impatience with the iso- 
lationist attitude of some Ameri- 
cans. After all, she had suffered 
crushing loss and sorrow; her mind 
was still filled with harrowing 
memories, and she had seen, at first 
hand, how Hitler’s Fifth Columnists 
had succeeded in infiltrating 2 
trustful, kindly, unsuspecting nation. 

When reporters came to interview 
Madame Undset, she pointed uw) 
Norway’s betrayal as a lesson in 
overconfidence: “We knew there 
were traitors abroad, wandering 
over our countryside. But we 
thought they were silly. We poked 
fun at them, at the Quislings, at the 
Wandervogel—the German student 
hikers in their short trousers. They 
constituted an alien phenomenos 
that we never considered seriously. 
So when the war came, we were 
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unprepared. And that is what will 
happen to America, only on a larger 
scale.” 

To Madame Undset, bowed by the 
quick Nazi conquest of her own 
land, literature then seemed a very 
secondary matter. For weeks after 
her arrival, she couldn’t settle down 
to writing. “All the events I think 
of—is Europe,” she said. ‘“Hitler’s 
Europe will be death and disinte- 
gration. Mental diseases will de- 
velop. All Europe will go mad!” 

But now, after being more than 
three years in America, she has 
found a new confidence. Her latest 
writings show she has no doubt as 
to the ultimate triumph of the 
democracies. Perhaps this has come 
about because she has had a chance 
to watch the United States throw- 
ing in its amazing manpower and 
resources into the crusade for 
human liberty. Living in America, 
she has learned how jealously its 
citizens prize their freedom. She 
knows that here there will be no 
surrender to Nazi tyranny. 

To American women, in these 
days of heavy heart-aches, Madame 
Undset can offer sympathetic under- 
standing. The Nazi invasion was 
not many days old when she lost her 
eldest son. Anders Undset was 
shot down as he was bringing three 
machine guns into position on a 
tiver bank. This distinguished Nor- 
wegian woman knows, as well as 
any American mother, what it 
means to have laid the most costly 
of all sacrifices upon the altar of 
freedom. 

And when the day of Victory 
comes, what then? Madame Und- 
set knows it will not be all cheers 
and laughter returning to her be- 
loved Norway. Her ancient manor 
house at Lillehammer, the home 
where she passed so many happy 
hours with her boys, lies in ruins. 
Many of her old friends are dead. 
Still, she cherishes a fond hope. 

To an interviewer, she confided, 
in the first year of the war, that 
Europe can only survive if people 
keep their spiritual sanity. “To 
survive,” she added, “it will have 
to be a new religious, spiritual 
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S P i That Will Mak 
ome Practices at Wi ake 

F Catholi 
You a More Fervent Catholic 

1. Recite fervent morning prayers—not the two-minute variety. Learn what 
the morning offering is and make it every morning. 

2. Attend Mass and receive Holy Communion daily if practical. 

3. Say grace before meals, and thanksgiving after, always. 

4. Place small holy water fonts at the entrance to your home and at the 
doors of the bedrooms and on entering and leaving recite the prayer: 
“May the Lord preserve my coming in and going out.” 

5. Say the Angelus three times a day: At six in the morning (or on arising), 
at noon, and at six in the evening. 

6. Say ejaculations frequently during the day. 

7. Make a meditation daily—a short one is better than none at all. 

8. Read a part of the Gospel or some other portion of the Bible, or do 
some other solid spiritual reading every day. 

9. Have night prayers in common, reciting the Rosary together. However, 
if the Rosary is not said in common, be sure to say it privately. Fifteen 
decades if convenient, five if not. 

10. Examine your conscience once a day and resolve to do better. 

11. Get as much spiritual benefit from Mass as possible by using a Missal 
and reading over the prayers at home beforehand. 

12. When practical visit the church and make the Way of the Cross, or 
spend some time in the presence of Jesus in the tabernacle. 

13. Perform some act of charity or work of mercy for some neighbor. 

14. Do something for the parish church or the missions, such as sewing, 
cleaning the church, collecting clothes for the needy, etc. 

15. Distribute Catholic literature to those in need of it or where it may bring 
about conversions. 

16. Join or organize a discussion group and learn about your religion. 

17. Cultivate the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Have the Ceremony 
of the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart performed in your home, and 
acknowledge Jesus as the Master of your house. 

18. Cultivate the corresponding devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
as revealed to the children of Fatima. 

19. Make a Holy Hour of Adoration in church or at home frequently. And 
make a Holy Hour of Atonement once a month at night for the sins of 
mankind. 

20. Join a Third Order and live faithfully according to the Rule. This is a 
guarantee of salvation. 

Europe.” And, in that changing spiritual Europe, Catholicism will 
scene, she saw an all-important be a force. Essentially!” she de- 














place for the Church. “In a new 


clared with emphasis. 





Letters from Our Readers 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 


Dear Editor: 

Following a series of lectures on the subject of 
Peace, the members of the Bay Ridge Catholic Action 
Guild have promised, as individuals, to make private 
Novenas, praying that the name of God be brought 
into the peace program to be developed at San Fran- 
cisco and that moral principles be accepted as the 
foundation of a lasting peace. 

Acting upon the decision of the Guild members, we 
are writing to request you to invite your readers, as 
individuals, to join the Bay Ridge Catholic Action 
Guild in making private Novenas for this intention. 
The form of prayer is left to the individual but we 
hope that every one will end the Novena by attending 
Mass and receiving Holy Communion on April 25th, 
the day on which the conference will open. 

THE Bay Ripce CatHo.ic Action GuILD. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 16, 1945. 


* * * * 


“AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM” 


A Non-Catholic writes: 
Dear Father: 

While walking down to the train a few mornings ago 
I encountered a young man on his way to school. It 
was foggy and he had a long black raincoat with a 
rubber hat pulled down over his ears. He was about 
six or seven years old. 

I had just seen him as he left his mother for school, 
and I could not help feel the bright and affectionate 
tone of his voice as he waved and kept on calling: 
“Adios! Adios!” to her. 

On the way down the path we talked and it was fun 
to hear this young lad tell about his new books and 
how his school compared with his former school. 
“Gee,” he said, “I have a book now that is just full of 
arithmetic. It’s lots of work alright but I like it!” 

Then he went into a rhapsody about his new teachers 
and I thought this was too good not to share with you. 
“Sisters Patricia and Catherine have the children 
around them all the time. They give the Sisters no 
peace, especially Sister Patricia. She loves little chil- 
dren so much. Sister Catherine is in Church when I 
get there. Every morning she is kneeling there and 
when we come in we climb into the pews near her. 
She is so holy just to look at her makes you good.” 

It was foggy and he had on a long black raincoat 
with a rubber hat pulled down over his ears. He was 
about six or seven years old. I had never seen him 


before but I shall never forget how happy he was and 
the refreshing impact of his sturdy enthusiasm for his 
new teachers and school. Praise like this, so spontane- 
ous and so beautiful I could not resist sending along 
to those who inspired it. When we parted I asked his 
name. It was Francis Froelicher. 

Sincerely, 

JosepH G. GAUGLER. 


* * * ok 
MEN IN SERVICE ENJOY THE LAMP 


Dear Father: 

One of the things I miss a lot at sea is THE Lamp, 
I trust I am still on the mailing list, for the last copy 
I received was the October number. Still, the long 
delay in mails may account for that. As we have no 
chaplain on board ship, your magazine provides us 
with sermon material and the inspiration for prayer, 
All the other men here see THE Lamp when I am 
finished with it, so I don’t want them to miss it. Be 
sure to keep praying for us. 


Ridgewood, N. J. 


—, U.S.N.R. 


Somewhere in the Pacific 
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WE ARE GRATEFUL FOR REMEMBRANCE 


Dear Father: 

THe Lamp comes with great regularity, and keeps 
us in touch with Graymoor and its various activities, 
Being a Ukrainian, I enjoyed particularly the article 
on our late Archbishop in the December number and 
wish that every Ukrainian Catholic could read it. A 
visit to the shrines of the Holy Land, which a group 
of us were able to make on a special Christmas fur- 
lough, was one of the things that made us proud of 
our faith. You can be sure we remembered the Gray- 
moor Friars in our visits at the Holy Places. 


Egypt. nee, WAC, 


WORDS OF PRAISE 


Dear Father Editor: 

The March number of THE Lamp was the best yet, 
giving as it did so much information about Graymoor 
and the Society of the Atonement. Give us more of 
“Letters from Our Readers”; I find it extremely inter- 
esting. I also like “By the Light of the Lamp” by 
Father Bede. As a personal remark may I add that 
“A Just Man” was excellent, a fitting tribute to Saint 


Joseph. 
Redemptorist College, JOHN Mowatt 


Roblin, Manitoba. 





